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ADVERTISEMENT. 


_ From the manner in which his little book 
Bis been already received, the Author is led to 
Ahink that the additional intelligence respecting 
Pitcairn and the Islanders, which has reached 


him during the preparations for a Third Edition, 


will be interesting to the Reader. 


_. Jan, 5, 1854. 
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_ PREFACE 


TO THE THIRD EDITION. 


Mucu has been written about Pitcairn’s 
Island; but the subject is a very fruitful 
one; and recent events have added greatly 
to the interest felt in the condition of the 
islanders. The arrival of their Pastor in 
England; his admission soon afterwards into 
holy orders; his desire to return, as speedily 
as possible, to the place of his choice; and, 
lastly, his interview with the Queen, and 
Prince Albert, to which he was graciously 
admitted two days previous to his quitting 
our shores; these things have brought to 
our minds the circumstances of Pitcairn, 
and its inhabitants, in a very striking 
manner. | 

- The following letter addressed to the author 
of this work by Rear-Admiral Moresby, 
Commander-in-chief of her Majesty’s naval 

B 
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forces in the Southern Pacific, will explain 
the circumstances of Mr. Nobbs’s visit to 
England :— 

Valparaiso, August, 1852. 

‘Dear Sir,—This will be conveyed to 
you by Mr. Nobbs, the pastor of Pitcairn’s 
Island. It was not until after our departure 
from thence, that I found he had received a 
letter from you, dated the 29th of November, 
1850, which, I confess, has relieved me of 
much anxiety on the responsibility I have 
taken upon myself of sending Mr. Nobbs to 
England. 

“T can most conscientiously assure you, 
that the state of society at Pitcairn has not 
been too highly described. The Bible and 
Prayer Book of ‘the Bounty,’ as handed to 
Mr. Nobbs from John Adams, have been, and 
continue to be, the objects of their study, and 
have enabled them to withstand the innova- 
tions, that too fervid imaginations, in America 
and elsewhere, have thought, by their corre- 
spondence, it was their calling to effect. 

“The affectionate attachment of the island- 
ers to Mr. Nobbs (who, in the triple capacity — 
of pastor, surgeon, and teacher, is as neces- 
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sary to them as their food,) created some 
little difficulty in his leaving ; but it was 
overcome by the arrangement made for 
leaving with them our chaplain, Mr. Holman, 
and by my assurance that I would return 
their pastor to them with as little delay as 
possible. I hope I am not wrong in sup- 
posing that if Mr. Nobbs is found worthy of 
being ordained, only a short time will be 
required to prepare, 

“I think I did not mention to the Bishop 
of London the way in which Mr. Nobbs 
reached Pitcairn. It disproves the malig- 
nant stories which have been circulated, And 
the success of twenty-four years’ labour is 
an abundant proof that, under the blessing 
of God, he lias educated in the principles of 
our Church, as one united family, a com- 
munity whose simple and virtuous lives are 
SO preeminent. 

“In 1826, he left England for the purpose 
of going to Pitcairn. For nearly two years, 
by the way of the Cape of Good Hope, India, 
and Australia, he sought a passage. Finally, 
at Callao, in Peru, he met the owner of a 
launch, who, on the condition of Mr. Nobbs’s 
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fitting her out, agreed to accompany him to 
Pitcairn. Mr. Nobbs fitted her himself, and 
expended what little money he possessed. 
The owner was in ill health: nevertheless 
these two left Callao by themselves, on a 
voyage of 3,500 miles, which they accom- 
plished in forty-two days. The owner died 
soon after their arrival. .The launch was 
hauled on shore, and her materials used to 
build a house for Mr. Nobbs. 

“Twas four days on shore at Pitcairn, in 
constant discourse with the islanders. I am 
convinced that. the time and the opportunity 
have arrived for giving them a minister of 
eur Church; and that Mr. Nobbs is the 
person they aoe and the person at present 
best adapted for them. 

‘ Believe me, truly yours, 


“FAIRFAX Moressy, 
‘““REAR ADMIRAL.” 


Rev. T. BoyLes Murray, M.A. 

Amidst all the attentions which Mr. Nobbs 
received during his short sojourn in Eng- 
land, in. the latter part of 1852, and which 
he truly appreciated, the thought of his 
flock at Pitcairn was evidently uppermost 
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in his mind. Those who felt an interest in 
him, having heard of the virtuous habits and 
happy lives of the people, were less sur- 
prised at their pastor’s wish to rejoin them, 
as soon as his errand was accomplished, that 
he might be again useful, more useful than 
before, and live and die among them. His 
connexion with the island is, however, of the 
nearest kind. His wife is living there, who 
is a grandaughter of Fletcher Christian ; 
and they have eleven children. 

The mention of Fletcher Christian re- 
minds us of the origin of the present settle- 
ment at Pitcairn’s Island. Without further 
anticipating, therefore, the eventful history 
which is connected with the place, and which. 
proves that real life may be as romantic as 
fiction, the author will proceed to give an 
account of the island, and of the troublous 
times which preceded the pure and peaceful 
condition of this singular community. 

Justly does it raise our wonder and grati- 
tude to contemplate so exemplary a race, 
sprung from so guilty a stock. We hope 
and pray, that God’s grace and_ blessing 
may remain upon this people; that no evil 
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influence may come nigh to hurt them; and 
that they may still perceive and know reli- 
gion to be the basis of their happiness. Then, 
happy Pitcairn, sea-girt isle! may you long 
continue a living model of all that is lovely, 
and of good report; and may nations not 
disdain to follow your example! 

Lest it should be supposed by any reader, 
that the accounts of the present condition of 
the island are too delightful to be real, the 
author has thought it right to bring forward 
an array of testimony, in the shape of letters 
from living witnesses of unimpeachable credit, 
who have themselves visited the spot, and 
become personally acquainted with the people 
and the pastor. | 

The author feels that his cordial thanks are 
due to the many friends, who have favoured 
him with the loan of original manuscripts 
and drawings. It also gives him much satis- 
faction to acknowledge the courteous manner 
in which the authorities at the Admiralty have 
complied with his request for particulars re- 
lating to the subject of his work. 


67, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London, 
December 1853. 
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CHAPTER I. 


THE BOUNTY—THE OBJECT OF THE VOYAGE—BREAD-FRUIT 
—ARRIVAL AT OTAHEITE—DEATH OF THE SURGEON— 
DESERTION AND ROBBERY BY THREE SEAMEN OF THE 
BOUNTY—ENTERTAINMENTS ON BOARD THE BOUNTY— 
FAREWELL TO OTAHEITE — HUAHEINE, WYTOOTACKEE, 
AND ANNAMOOKA—ARRIVAL OFF TOFOA—MUTINY IN 
THE SHIP—LIST OF MEN LEFT IN THE BOUNTY—LIST OF 
MEN IN THE LAUNCH. 


In the year 1787 his Majesty’s armed ship, 
Lhe Bounty, was fitted out by the English 
government, the command being given to 
Lieutenant Bligh, to proceed to the South 
Sea islands for plants of the bread-fruit-tree, 
which afforded to the inhabitants of those 
islands, and of Otaheite especially, the 
greater portion of their food. ‘This step was 
taken in consequence of representations made 
to King George the Third, by merchants and 
planters intevesiéd in las, Majesty’s West 
Indian possessions. 9) | | 


1§ OBJECTS OF THE VOYAGE. 


Lieutenant William Bligh, who was then 
about thirty-three years of age, had been 
sailing-master under Captain Cook, having 
been for four years with that great navigator 
in the fesolution. He.was appointed in 
August, 1787, both commander and purser of 
the Bounty, which was stored and victualled 
for eighteen months. Besides this provision, 
he had supplies of portable soup, essence of 
meat, sour krout, and dried malt; to which 
were added some articles of iron and steel, 
trinkets, beads, and looking-glasses, for traffic 
with the natives. The plants, the best he 
could obta he was to convey to the West 
Indies, in o1ucr to attempt their growth for the 
support of the slave population; it having 
been the opinion of Sir Joseph Banks, who 
had visited Otaheite with Captain Cook in 
1769, that the bread-fruit-tree might be suc- 
cessfully cultivated in those colonies. 

The bread-fruit grows on a tree, which is 
about the size of a common oak, and, towards 
the top, divides into large and spreading 
branches. The lpavess’ are of a very deep 
green..." . The: frit" springs; “fvorm twigs to the 
size of ‘d- penny boat. itt has ai fk rind ; 
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THE BREAD-FRUIT 


BREAD FRUIT: Ly 


and before becoming ripe, it is gathered, and 
baked in an oven, when the inner part is like 
the crumb of wheaten bread, and found to be 
very nutritive. Captain Wm. Dampier,* who 
sailed round the world in the year 1688, 
described the bread-fruit as having “neither 


seed nor stone in the inside; but all is of 


pure substance like bread. It must be eaten 
new; for if it is kept above twenty-four 
hours, it grows harsh and choaky ; but it is 
very pleasant before it is too stale. This 


. fruit lasts in season eight months in the year, 


during which the natives of,Guam eat no 
other sort of food of bread kind. I did never,” 
says he, “see of this fruit anywhere but here. 
The natives told us that there is plenty of 
this fruit growing on the rest of the Ladrone 
Islands ; and I did never hear of it anywhere 
else.” 

The Bounty, of nearly 215 tons burden, 
left Spithead on the 23d of December, 1787, 


carrying forty-six persons, including the 


* An old English navigator, born in 1652, whose name 
is associated with that of the celebrated Alexander Sel- 
kirk, who sailed in company with him. Selkirk’s won- 
derful adventures suggested to De Foe the idea of his 
inimitable Robinson Crusoe. 
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commander, and a botanist, and gardener. 
They started with a fresh breeze, easterly, 
which moderated on the 25th, so that they 
were able to keep :their Christmas with 
cheerfulness; but. it increased to such a 
heavy gale by the 27th, that the vessel suf- 
fered damage; a sea which she shipped hav- 
ing broken some of the planks of the boats, 
and an azimuth compass. It also wetted and 
injured a few bags of bread in the cabin, 
which, when the weather improved, were got 


up, and dried. The voyage was attended | 


with many circumstances of difficulty and 
danger. ‘he few hours of respite from the 


hard westerly winds that blew, were, accord= ~ 


ing to a fine expression in Lord Ansgon’s 
voyage, “like the elements drawing breath, 
to return upon them with redoubled violence.” 

During the voyage, Bligh lost an able 
seaman, James Valentine. This man’s case 
appears to have been sadly mismanaged by 
the surgeon, who was an indolent and intem- 
perate man. Valentine had been one of the 
most robust people on board, but, for some 
slight indisposition, was bled. Some time 
afterwards, the arm in which he had been 
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bled became painful and inflamed. The in- 
flammation increased, with a hollow cough, 
and extreme difienlig of breathing, till his 
death. 

The simple and homely manner in which 
Bligh relates the events of his voyage, and 
the adventures through which he passed, is 
one of the chief charms of his narrative. 
Having tried in vain, in a tempestuous ocean, 
to go by Cape Horn, he took his course 
towards the island of Tristan d’Acunha, and 
at last made a passage round the Cape of Good 
Hope. The original instructions from the 
Admiralty were that he should proceed round 
Cape Horn; but owing to the advanced 
season of Hie year, he had applied for, and 
obtained, diseretional orders to go ae the 
Cape to Otaheite. Of this permission he 
availed himself. Having visited Cape Town, 
and afterwards Van Diemen’s Land, and 
passed near New Zealand, the ship at length 
arrived at Otaheite, anchoring in Matavai 
Bay, at 10 in the forenoon of the 26th of 
October, 1788, 

The voyagers, forty-five in number, were 
received with kindness by the natives, who 
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asked after Captain Cook, whom they called 
Toote, Sir Joseph Banks, and others who had 
visited them some years before. But their first 
inquiries of the voyagers were, if they were 
Tyos, which signifies, friends; and whether 
they came from Pretanie, (Britain,) or front 
Lima. Having become satisfied on these two 
important points, they instantly crowded the 
deck in such numbers, that Bligh could 
scarcely find his own people. He had pre- 
pared and written down certain rules to be 
observed by all his men for facilitating a trade 
for provisions, and establishing a good under- 
standing with the natives. Immediately on 
anchoring, these orders, signed by Bligh, and 
dated October 25, 1788, were stuck up on 
the mizen-mast. It was against the rules, to 
purchase curiosities, or provisions, except by 
application to a person duly appointed as a 
purveyor. With respect to curiosities, it 
appears that none struck the seamen so for- 
cibly as a roasted pig, and some bread-fruit ; 
and these came in abundance. 

In about six weeks after their arrival, the 
number of the party was reduced. to forty- 
four, by the death of the surgeon, who could 
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have been but of little use in his professional 
capacity, as he had suffered from a long ill- 
ness, the effect of intemperance and indolence. 
During the whole course of the voyage he had 
scarcely ever stirred out of his cabin, and had 
never been prevailed upon to take half-a-dozen 
turns upon deck at a time. Bligh wished 
that the body should be buried on shore; and 
the natives were not only ready to meet his 
wishes, but they were found by him assisting 
in digging the grave. Without any commu- 
nication with the ship, these kind people had 
marked out the grave, east and west. Tinah, 
the chief, asked Bligh, if they were doing 
right, adding, ‘‘ There the sun rises, and there 
it sets.” It was thought that they had learned 
the practice of burying east and west: from 
the Spaniards; a captain of a Spanish vessel 
having been buried at Oeitepeha in 1774. 
Bligh, in his “ Voyage to the South Seas,” 
published a plan and section of the Bounty, 
showing the manner of fitting and ‘stowing 
the pots for receiving the bread-fruit plants. 
Of these he had 1,015 carefully-selected spe- 
cimens. He had also collected a number of 
other plants and fine fruits, which his friend, 
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Sir Joseph Banks, had recommended him to 


obtain. Indeed, the time and attention which | 


he had bestowed on the main object of his 
undertaking may be mentioned as accounting 
in some degree for what might else appear a 
needless delay at Otaheite. 

It is probable that Bligh would have been 
spared much trouble and misery had he 
quitted Otaheite sooner; but he had been 
induced, partly by the reason above given, 
and partly by the kind persuasions of the 
chiefs, to delay his departure. 

During the interchange of friendly civilities, 
and hospitable receptions, both on board the 
Bounty, and on shore, three of the men belong- 
ing to the ship, Churchill, Muspratt, and Mill- 
ward, of whom more will be said presently, 
deserted, taking with them the small cutter, 
a chest of fire-arms, and ammunition. They 
were soon captured by Bligh, with the help of 
some of the natives, at a neighbouring island, 
Tettaha. These three deserters wrote a letter 
of humble acknowledgment to their captain, 
for his clemency in not bringing them to trial, 
and promised good conduct in future: but 
they were soon afterwards mutineers of a more 
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daring order. Their original desertion and 
robbery constituted a most flagrant offence ;' 
and their case affords one, among many 
instances which might be quoted, of the 
danger of passing over the first outbreak of 
a rebellious spirit. Their letter, a copy of 
which has been preserved, was dated January 
26th, 1789. 

The events which were now impending 
over Bligh, contrast darkly with the scenes 
of cheerfulness and gaiety, and full success, 
which had hitherto marked his enterprise. 
On one occasion, (Nov. 18, 1788,) he had 
a large company to dine with him on board. 
Some of his Otaheitan visitors had observed, 
that they always drank his Majesty’s health 
as soon as thecloth was removed ; “ but,” 
says Bligh, “they were become, by this 
time, so fond of wine, that they would 
frequently remind me of the health in the 
middle of dinner, by calling out, ‘ King 
George, Haree no Pretanie!’ (the Chief of 
Britain,) and would banter me, if the glass 
was not filled to the brim. Nothing could 
exceed the mirth and jollity of these people 
when they met on board.” 
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_ At another time the natives.were highly 
entertained with the spectacle of a female 
figure, which was gaily dressed up, and car- 
ried about the deck, and which they at first 
mistook for a living person, but which con- 
sisted of a stick covered with a quantity of 
cloth, surmounted by a painted head: the 
head, which had formerly been in a hair- 
dresser’s shop-window, having been brought 
by the ship’s barber from London. 
. Three months had rolled away in this man- 
ner, when early in the morning of February the 
6th, the Captain discovered that the cable by 
which the ship rode had been cut close to the 
water’s edge, so as to be very nearly divided. 
This malicious act was first charged upon 
some of the natives; but it afterwards oc- 
eurred to Bligh, that this attempt to cut the 
ship adrift, was most probably made by some 
of his own people, who, if she had been 
driven on shore, might have succeeded in 
remaining at Otaheite. 

The reader will observe that the word 
Otaheite, 1s here used, as spelt by Captain 
Cook. It is now often printed, Tahiti. In 
pronouncing it, the natives are accustomed 
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first to draw in their breath : hence the 
sound as of a vowel at the beginning of the 
word. 

On the 4th of April, Bligh and his com- 
_)panions, with heavy hearts, bade farewell to 
charming Otaheite. The ship had been 
crowded throughout the day previous by 
the natives, many of whom requested to be 
allowed to accompany the party. Cocoa- 
nuts, plantains, bread-fruit, hogs, and goats, 
were brought as presents. 

Tinah, a friendly chief, who was six feet 
four inches high, and stout in proportion, 
though without the courage of a warrior, had 
begged hard to be allowed to leave his island 
in the Bounty, being sure that King George, 
whom he wished much to see, would be glad 
to see him, and his wife Iddeah. She also 
was much above the common size, and had 
learnt to load and fire a musket with much 
dexterity. Bligh was obliged to decline as 
politely as he could, the honour of conveying 
this worthy couple to England. 

On the evening of the day before the de- 
parture of the Bounty, there was none of the 
dancing nor mirth, to which the people had 
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been accustomed, on the beach. Before this, 
the part of the beach nearest the ship had 
been the general place of resort towards the 
close of the day. An hour before sunset the 
inhabitants had amused themselves with ex- 
ercising the lance, dancing, and various kinds 
of merriment. Of this cheerful scene Bligh 
and his men had been spectators and partakers 
every fine evening. But on Friday, the 3d 
of April, all was silent. 

They had now passed three-and-twenty 
pleasant weeks at Otaheite, when on Satur- 
day the 4th, the ship, as if loth to leave, was 
towed out of the harbour. Soon afterwards 
the sea-breeze came, and they stood off to sea, 
steering towards the island of Huaheine. On 
the 9th, they saw a water-spout, which passed 
within ten yards of the stern of the Bounty. 
After touching at the island of Wytootackee, 
and arranging some friendly interviews with 
the natives, Bligh anchored at Annamooka 
for water. Here some instances of theft 
occurred ; and the natives insulted the water- 
ing party, forcibly taking a spade from them. 
A pboat’s grapnel was also stolen. In conse- 
quence of these robberies, some of the chiefs 
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were detained on board; but Bligh, despair- 
ing of the return of the property, let the poor 
men go, they having denied all knowledge of 
the crimes imputed, and beaten themselves 
about the face and eyes with tears and lamen- 
tations. At last, the parting from Anna- 
mooka was friendly ; the tears of the liberated 
chiefs were changed into smiles of joy; and 
on the 27th of April, the voyagers were 
between the islands of Tofoa, and Kotoo. 

On the arrival of the Bounty off Tofoa, 
one of the Friendly Islands, on the 28th of 
April, 1789, a dreadful mutiny broke out 
among some of the ship’s officers and men, 
with Fletcher Christian, the master’s mate, 
at their head. He was of a respectable 
family in the north of England, a young 
man of talent in his profession, twenty-four 
years of age, and of a quick and daring spirit. 

It is difficult, at this distance of time, 
to judge of the real motives which actuated 
these men in their evil design. Indeed, at 
the period of the mutiny, the object which 
the leaders had in view could only be con- 
jectured. Bligh gave it as his opinion, that 
they had flattered themselves with the hope 
of returning to Otaheite, and again leading 
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the agreeable kind of life which they had 
passed in that island; and he was probably 
right. | 

It was alleged on the other hand, that 
the idea of revisiting Otaheite did not form 
part of the plan, but that, during the voyage, 
there had been frequent misunderstandings 
between the commander and Fletcher Chris- 
tian; and that offence had been given by the 
former to Christian, and to some of the men, 
on the day before the mutiny. Much stress 
has been laid, by different persons, on each of 
these circumstances, as if one or the other 
had been the cause of the outrage. 

On this part of the subject it is unneces- 
sary to dwell at any length; though it must 
not be wholly passed over. To assume, with- 
out proof, that the act of the mutineers was 
owing to tyranny on the part of Bligh, is 
surely not to make their case better; because, 
in this point of view, the deed must be looked 
upon as one, not only of sinful revenge against 
him, but of cruelty to their unoffending mess- 
mates. For what prospect was there to men 
exposed in such a manner to the horrors of 
the deep, but death, either by drowning or 
starvation ? 
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It was also natural for those who had been 
accomplices in the mutiny to excuse them- 
selves as far as possible; and every thought- 
ful reader will weigh and examine the value 
of statements coming from such quarters. _ 
_ Bligh was a well-trained and distinguished 
naval officer of a former school. Notwith- 
standing the occasional ebullitions of anger 
and excitement, from the prevalence of which 
we should all strive to keep our own hearts 
with all diligence, still it was his study to 
make his men, not only efficient, but com- 
fortable and happy. No one can read his 
journal without being impressed with the tone 
of thoughtfulness for others which pervades 
that remarkable work. But he could not en- 
dure professional neglect. Attending strictly 
to his own duty, he deemed it his part to see 
that those about him should attend to theirs: 
and. it will be allowed, that he had some men 
under his command intractable enough to try 
severely a temper less hasty than his. On the 
9th of March, he had found it necessary, on a 
complaint of the master, to punish one of the 
~ seamen for insolence, and mutinous behaviour. 


With regard to Christian, he said, “ This 
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was the third voyage he had made with me; 
and as I found it necessary to keep my ship’s 
company at three watches, I had given him 
an order to take charge of the third, his abili- 
ties being thoroughly equal to the task.” 

Speaking of the division into three watches, 
he added, “I have always considered this a 
desirable regulation, when circumstances will 
admit of it, on many accounts; and am per- 
suaded that unbroken rest not only contributes 
much to the health of the ship’s company, 
but enables them more readily to exert them- 
selves in cases of sudden emergency.’’* 

On the evening before the mutiny, Bligh 
had invited Christian to supper in his cabin; 
an invitation which he declined, saying that 
he was unwell ; but he was engaged to dine 
with his captain on the following day. 

The night of the 27th of April, 1789, was 
remarked for its beauty, even in the tropical 
regions, all nature being calm and lovely 
around; but it was the eve of a day of con- 
sternation and terror. On that night Chris- 
tian had the watch for two hours. 


* Voyage to the South Sea, undertaken by command 
of his Majesty, &c., published by Bligh, in 1790, p. 21. 
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Full of desperate intentions, Christian, who 
had the next morning’s watch, which was from 
4 to 8, began to sound Matthew Quintall, and 
some others, and soon gained over the greater 
part of the men. Having rapidly arranged 
their plans, they got at the arms, under pre- 
tence of requiring a gun to shoot a shark, 
which was astern of the ship. At the dawn 
of day, they roughly awoke Bligh, who, 
starting up in amazement, on seeing men 
about him, armed with cutlasses and pistols, 
called out loudly for assistance. On his 
demanding what they meant, “ Hold your 
tongue, sir, or you are dead this instant,” 
was the answer which he received. Some 
of the mutineers, among whom Christian, 
Churchill, Mills, and Burkitt, were the most 
active, with oaths, and violence, tied his 
hands with cords, behind his back, not giving 
him time to dress; and forcing him on to the 
deck in his shirt, kept him under a guard 
behind the mizen-mast. The boatswain and 
others, having been compelled to hoist out 
the launch, Bligh and eighteen men were 
forced to go into her, and were quickly piste 
astern of the ship by a rope. 


av MEN IN THE LAUNCH. 


Besides Christian, and eight other muti- 
neers, whose names will be mentioned in a fu- 
ture page, as afterwards settling at Pitcairn, 
the following remained in the Lounty :-—Peter 
Heywood, midshipman; George Stewart, 
midshipman; James Morrison, boatswain’s 
mate; Charles Churchill, master at arms ; 
Matthew Thompson, John Sumner, Richard 
Skinner, Thomas Burkitt, John Millward, 
Thomas Ellison, Michael Byrne, seamen; 
Henry Hillbrant, cooper; William Mus- 
prat, commander’s steward; Joseph Cole- 
man, armourer; Charles Norman, carpenter’s 
mate; Thomas M‘Intosh, carpenter's crew; 
making twenty-five of the most able men in 
the ship. 

The nineteen souls in the Launch were as 
follow: — Wittram Brieu, commander; 
John Fryer, master; William Elphinston, 
master’s mate; John Hallett, midshipman ; 
Thomas Hayward, midshipman ; Robert 
Tinkler, a boy ; William Peckover, gunner ; 
William Cole, boatswain: William Purcell, 
carpenter; Thomas D. Ledward, surgeon’s 
mate; John Samuel, clerk and steward ; 
David Nelson, botanist ; Lawrence Labogue, 
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sailmaker; Peter Linkletter, quarter-master ; 
John Norton, quarter-master ; George Simp- 
son, quarter-master’s mate; Thomas Hall, 
ship’s cook ; John Smith, commander’s cook; 
Robert Lamb, butcher. 

Having flung them a few pieces of pork, 
amounting to 382 pounds, 150 pounds of 
bread, 28 gallons of water, 6 quarts of rum, 
6 bottles of wine, four cutlasses, a quadrant, 
and a compass, with a quantity of twine, 
canvass, and cordage, the mutineers sailed 
away. Christian, as if to keep up the courage 
of his comrades, and exert his usurped autho- 
rity in the vessel, ordered a dram of spirits 
to be served to each. 

In a legal document, signed in the presence 
of witnesses at Batavia, in October, 1789, by 
fourteen men, who had been in the launch 
with Bligh, it was declared, not only that 
huzzas were uttered in the Bounty, but that 
several expressions were used, which made 
the attestants believe that the intention of the 
mutineers was to return to Otaheite. 

Little did they think, when shouting with 
joy at their miscalled liberty, what troubles 
_ they were bringing upon their own heads! 


CHAPTER II. 


SCENE ON THE ISLAND OF TOFOA—MURDER OF JOHN 
NORTON—SUFFERINGS OF BLIGH AND HIS CREW—FEJEE 
ISLANDS—BLIGH’S LOG-BOOK—-MISERABLE ALLOWANCE- - 
PRAYERS IN THE LAUNCH—ENDEAVOUR STRAITS—TIMOR 
—ARRIVAL AT COUPANG—MEMOIR OF BLIGH. 


THE party of men thus cast adrift on the 
wide ocean, were in a miserable condition. 
They began with touching at Tofoa, an 
island about thirty miles from the scene of _ 
the mutiny. There they landed and endea~ _ 
voured to obtain bread-fruit, and water; but 
after some show of friendship, the natives 
who lined the beach, gave signs of violence _ 
by knocking stones together, which they had 
in each hand. Mapexmckonter one of their — 
chiefs, having in vain requested Bligh to 
remain that night, May 1, 1789, the treache- 
rous old chief got up, ta said, “ Then, 
_ mattie,” which signifies, “ We will kill you, 
and left him. Scarcely had the poor voyagers 
reached their boat, when about two hundred 
natives attacked them with stones, which 
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flew like a shower of shot; and all would 
probably have been cut off by these savages, 
had not one of the crew, John Norton, quarter- 
master, run up the beach, for the purpose of 
releasing the boat. This brave man fell a 
sacrifice, in preserving the lives of his compa- 
nions. He was surrounded by the natives, 
who barbarously murdered him, and after- 
wards beat him about the head with stones. 
Poor Norton was a man of worthy character, 
who supported an aged parent out of his 
wages. ‘They killed him on the beach, and 
dragged the body up the country to one of 
their malais, or lawns, and there left it exposed 
for two’ or three days before they buried it. 
This story was related by the islanders to Mr. 
William Mariner, when he visited Tofoa, 
eighteen years afterwards; and they added 
that no grass had since grown on the line 
along which they had dragged the corpse, 
nor upon the spot where it had lain unburied. 
Such a tale induced him to make further 
examination; and he found a bare line, as 
they had stated, in a place where it would 
seem there was no frequency of passers by; 
and at the termination of the track, a bare 
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spot, extending transversely, about the length 
and breadth of a man. 

This anecdote is found in Mariner’s Account 
of the Natives of the Tonga Islands. It is not 
intended to give much weight to the story, 
there being many ways of explaining the 
seeming wonder. But a matter connected 
with one of the Bounty men, and so heroic 
a character too, deserves to be recorded in 
this place. Those who related the marvellous 
part of the account were of such a treacherous 
and deceitful race, that Mariner, in visitin g the 
voleano on the summit of Tofoa, in company 
with a native guide, thought it necessary to 
provide himself with a pistol, as a defence 
against any violent measures on the part of 
his companion. Nor would he advance with 
him too near the crater of the volcano, “ lest 
the man might have some sinister intent,’’# 

After the murder of N orton, on the 1st of 
May, many of the natives in canoes followed 
Bligh’s boat very quickly, and renewed the 
assault with stones of which they had brought 
a great quantity; but, being attracted by some 
clothes which were, by his order, thrown to 


* Mariner’s “ Tonga Islands,” vol. i. chap. viii. 
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them, and which they stopped to pick up, 
they lost time, and abandoned the pursuit. 

It was then resolved by the party, at 
Bligh’s instance, to make for a Dutch settle- 
ment on the island of Timor, a distance of 
no less than 3,618 miles. 

The sufferings undergone by these eighteen 
men, in a boat only twenty-three feet in 
length, and six feet nine inches in breadth, 
heavily laden, and without any awning, were 
very severe. ‘They had to encounter heavy 
storms, and the pains of cold and hunger. 
Aware of the vast tract of voyage before 
them, they promised to be content with one 
ounce of bread, and a quarter of a pint of 
water a day for each person. 

The courageous and skilful manner in 
which Bligh pursued his course to the end, 
forms a striking fact in the annals of naval 
adventure. Having intreated the men, in the 
most solemn manner, not to depart from the 
promise which they had made, he, on the 2d of 
May, bore away, and shaped his course for 
New Holland, across a sea little explored. 
The boat was of such limited dimensions, 
that her gunwales are stated to have been not 
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more than six inches above the water. Ina 
violent tempest, which soon broke over them, 
the boat shipped such a quantity of water, 
that it was only by great exertions that she 
could be kept afloat. 

On the 5th, continuing their course to the 
north-west, they saw and passed a cluster of 
islands. Hitherto they had not been able to 
keep any other account than by guess; but 
they had now succeeded in getting a log-line 
marked, and by a little practice some could 
count the seconds with a tolerable degree of 
exactness. ‘The helpless and confined state 
in which they were, induced Mr. Bligh to 
put his crew “to watch and watch ;” so that 
one half might be on the look-out, while the 
others lay down in the boat’s bottom, or upon 
a chest. Even this gave but a trifling allevia- 
tion to their sufferings. Exposed to constant 
wet and cold, and not having room to stretch 
their limbs, they often became go dreadfully 
cramped as to be incapable of moving. 

On the 7th another group of islands was 
seen, from whence they observed two large 
canoes in pursuit of them, one of which, at 
four o’clock in the afternoon, had arrived 
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within two miles of the boat, when the 
savages. gave up the chase, and returned to 
shore. Mr. Bligh concluded, from their 
direction, that these must have been the 
dangerous Fejee Islands, of which there are 
upwards of two hundred. 

The appearance of these islands, especially 
of the two largest, is generally very beautiful 
and interesting. They are well wooded, and 
have extensive rivers. Comparatively little, 
however, is known respecting the interior : 
nor would it be safe to penetrate into the 
country without an armed party. 

The late Captain H. J. Worth, who visited 
the Fejee islands in the Calypso, in June 
1848, said in a report which he sent home, that 
the group, containing, as he heard, a popula- 
tion of 300,000 inhabitants, might be conve- 
niently divided into three parts, the Central, 
the Windward, and the Leeward islands. 

Bligh, in his defenceless state, appears 
to have had a providential escape from the 
Fejeeans, who are not only cunning, cruel, 
and vindictive, but are to be ranked among 
the vilest and most ruthless cannibals. ‘T’his 
horrid custom of theirs is the more remarkable, 
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as they excel their neighbours in talent and 
ingenuity, of which Captain Cook saw several 
Specimens in 1777, and which have been 
noticed by subsequent travellers. Cannibal- 
ism prevails everywhere among them, except 
in the places in which Christianity has made 
progress. Captain Worth was informed by 
Mr. Hunt, the chairman of the Wesleyan 
Mission, that not fewer than five hundred 
persons had been eaten within fifteen miles of 
his residence, during the five years previous. 
Many of the Fejeeans acknowledge that they 
greatly prefer human flesh to any animal food 
whatever. Much more might be said on the 
frightful traits of character which have been 
drawn of these people. But they are too 
revolting; and it is time to return to the band 
of men who had, up to that period, been won- 
derfully preserved from threatening dangers. 
A small blank book, which had been com- 
menced in the Bounty, for the insertion of } 
signals, was now found very serviceable in 
the launch. This book was used by Bligh, 
who, in consequence of its exposure to the 
wet, found it difficult to make his notes, “ Tt 
is with the utmost difficulty,” he said, ‘that 
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I can open a-book to write; and I feel truly 
sensible I can do no more than point out 
where these lands are to be found, and give 
some idea of their extent,” 

This affecting document is in existence, in 
‘the possession of his daughters, and is much 
blotted and weather-stained. 

On the 8th, the weather was calm and fair, 
which gave the voyagers an opportunity of 
drying their clothes, and cleaning out the 
boat. Mr. Bligh also amused “all hands,” 
by relating to them a description of New 
Guinea, and New Holland, and supplying 
them with every information in his power, 
that in case any fatal accident should happen 
to him, the survivors might be able to pursue 
their course to Timor; of which place they 
had before known nothing, except by name. 

_ At this date the whole day’s allowance to 
each was an ounce and a half of pork, half- 
a-pint of cocoa-nut milk, an ounce of bread, 
and a tea-spoonful of rum.  “ Hitherto,” 
says Bligh, “I had issued the allowance 
by guess; but I now made a pair of scales 
with two cocoa-nut shells; and having acci- 
dentally some pistol-balls in the boat, twenty- 
D 
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five of which weighed one pound, or sixteen 
ounces, I adopted one of these balls as 
the proportion of weight that each person 
should receive of bread at the time I 
served it.” 

The allowance of half-a-pint of cocoa-nut 
milk was soon reduced to a quarter-of-a-pint ; 
and these poor men, in their deep distress, 
at last relished even the wetted and decayed 
bread, which was doled out to each in the 
most careful and scrupulous manner. A 
storm of thunder and lightning, with heavy 
rain, though it drenched them once more to 
the skin, was yet very acceptable, as it gave 
them about twenty gallons of water. 

The annexed engraving, from a drawing 


made expressly for this work from the origi- — 
nals, shows the bowl, or gourd, out of which 


the commander took his meals; the bullet- 
weight; the little quarter-of-a-pint horn mug 
for serving out the water; and, though last, 
not the least interesting, Bligh’s own boat- 
log-book. All these are much treasured by 
his daughters, who kindly permitted them 
to be sketched. 

The diameter of the gourd is rather more 
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than five inches: the depth nearly four 
inches.. The following words are cut with 
a knife under the string, 

W. Bligh, April, 1789. 
_ Written in ink round the gourd: 


The cup I eat my miserable allowance out of. 


The horn cup is about two inches in depth, 
and not quite two inches in diameter. Round 
it are these words written in ink by Bligh :— 

Allowance of water 3 times a-day. 


The bullet is set in a small hasp-shaped 
metal plate, which Bligh afterwards used to 
wear suspended by a riband round his neck. 
Above the bullet are these words :—- 


Thas bullet, 3. of a Wb. was the allowance of Bread which 
supported 18 men for 48 days, served to each person 
three times a-day. 


On the obverse :— 
Under the command of Captain Will. Bligh from the 28th 
April, 1789, to the 14th of June following. 

‘On the 10th the weather again began 
to be extremely boisterous, with constant 
rain, and frequent thunder and lightning. 
The sea was so rough, as often to break over 
the boat, so that they were constantly baling, 
and often in imminent danger of perishing. 
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In addition to their other misfortunes, the 
bread was damaged by the salt-water. Their 
clothes being never dry, they derived no re- 
freshment from the little rest they sometimes 
got. Many were benumbed and cramped by 
the cold, and afflicted with violent shiverings, 
and inward pains. As the weather still con- 
tinued tempestuous, Mr. Bligh recommended 
all to take off their clothes, and wring them 
in the salt-water. This produced a warmth, 
which, whilst their clothing was wet with the 
rain they could not enjoy. 

On the 24th it was thought necessary to 
reduce their already wretched pittance; and 
it was agreed that each person should receive 
one twenty-fifth part of a pound of bread 
for breakfast, and the same quantity for 
dinner, omitting the allowance for supper. 

The next day they saw several noddies, 
and other sea-fowl, a few of which they were 
so fortunate as to catch; one of the birds 
came so near the boat, that it was caught by 
the hand. ‘There was no wish to cook these 
birds. Besides the difficulty of dressing 


them, the claims of hunger were too per- 


emptory to wait for such a process. Bligh 
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divided one of them, which was of the size of a 
small pigeon, into eighteen portions; “ and,” 
says he, ‘‘ by a well-known method at sea, of, 
Who shall have this? it was distributed with 
the allowance of bread and water, for dinner, 
‘and eaten up, bones and all, with salt-water 
for sauce.” The simple and impartial method 
alluded to is this:—One man turns his back 
on the several portions of food. Another 
points to one of these portions, saying, Who 
shall have this ? He is answered by the former, 
who names one of the party ; each having thus 
an equal chance of the best morsel. After they 
had shared this grand prize, several boobies 
flew near them in the evening, and they 
caught one of them. ‘This bird,” says our 
narrator, “‘is as large as a duck. Like the 
noddy, it has received its name from seamen, 
for suffering itself to be caught on the masts 
and yards of ships.” The sight of sea-birds 
indicated the neighbourhood of land. The 
weather was now dry and fine. But even 
this soon became distressing; the heat of the 
sun was so intense, that many of the people 
were seized with a languor and faintness, 
which made them weary of life, 
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On the morning of the 29th, breakers were 
discovered about a quarter of a mile distant ; 
they immediately hauled off, and were soon 
out of danger. At daylight they saw the 
reefs over which the sea broke furiously. 
Steering along the edge of it, an opening was 
observed, through which the boat passed. 
They were then in smooth water ; they tried to 
catch fish, and all their past hardships seemed 
to be forgotten. It occurred to Bligh, that 
they were within a few miles of Providential 
Channel. A small island within the reefs, 
he named, Island of Direction, as it served 
to show the entrance of the channel to which 
they had been conducted. At this happy 
period, he wrote, “We now returned God 
thanks for His gracious protection; and with 


much content took our miserable allowance — 


of a twenty-fifth of a pound of bread, and 
a quarter-of-a-pint of water for dinner.”’ 
They had the advantage of using frequently 
a devout and suitable prayer to God, which 
had been drawn up by their commander, 
partly from the Prayer-Book. This form of 
prayer, which is in Mr. Bligh’s handwriting, 
in the manuscript book alluded to, includes 
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an humble confession of sins on the part of 


those who were suffering under the Divine 


chastisement, invokes the Almighty’s protec- 
tion for the future, and contains a thanks- 


giving to Him, who ruleth the raging of the 


sea, and who had rescued these his afflicted 


creatures from the jaws of death. 


The coast of New Holland now began to 
show itself distinctly. They landed in a fine’ 
sandy bay on an island near the main. Here 
they found plenty of oysters, water, and 
berries, which by men in their sad and reduced 


condition, were looked upon as luxuries. 


After a more comfortable repose than they 
had enjoyed for many nights, they were pre- 
paring the next day to depart, when about 
twenty natives, quite black, appeared on the 
opposite shore, running, hallooing, and making 
signs to land. Hach was armed with a 
spear; several others were seen peeping over 
the tops of the adjacent hills. Bligh, who 
had earned some experience, and could judge 
of the nature of such overtures, judged it 


most. prudent to make the best of his way 


to sea. He named the place, Restoration 
Island; as not only applicable to his own 
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situation, but the anniversary of King Charles. 
the Second’s Restoration, when it was dis- 
covered. As the boat sailed along the shore, 
many other parties of the natives came down, 
waving green boughs as a token of peace and 
friendship; but Mr. Bligh thought it wise 
not to land. | | 

On the 31st, the voyagers landed on a 
small island, in order to get a distinct view of 
the coast, as well as to obtain food. Some of 
the men were sent for supplies; the others 
were ordered to remain in the boat. One of 
the former party, unwilling to work, said he 
would rather go without his dinner than have 
to search for it. The scene which followed 
was so remarkable that it must be told in 
Bligh’s own words. ‘ One person, in parti- 
cular, went so far as to tell me, with a muti- 
nous look, that he was as good a man as 
myself, It was not possible for me to judge 
where this might have an end, if not stopped 
in time: therefore, to prevent disputes in 
future, I determined either to preserve my 
command, or die in the attempt. Seizing a 
cutlass, I ordered him to take hold of another, 
and defend himself; on which he called out, 
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that I was going to kill him, and immediately 
made concessions. I did not allow this to in- 
_terfere with the harmony of the boat’s crew, 
and everything soon became quiet.” 

.. One of the three men who had been sent to 
~ eatch noddies, chose to proceed by himself, and 
_ disturbed the birds to such a degree, that only 
twelve were brought back by the party. ‘This 
man, Robert Lamb, received a good beating 
from Bligh, for his folly and obstinacy; and 
he afterwards confessed, when at Java, that 
he had eaten nine birds raw, after he had 

separated from his two companions. 

From this little island, after making hearty 
meals on birds and shell-fish, they again put to 
sea, steering along the shore, often touching at 
the different islands and sandy quays, to refresh 
themselves, and to get such supplies as could 
be afforded. On the evening of the 3d of 
June, they had passed, by a most difficult and 
dangerous passage, through Endeavour Straits, 
and were once more launched into the open 
ocean, shaping their course for the island of 
Timor. <A continuance of wet and tempes- 
tuous weather, and incessant fatigue, affected 
even the strongest among them to such a 
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degree, that they appeared to be almost at 
the point of death. Mr. Bligh then, as at 
other times, used every effort to revive their 
drooping spirits. 

At three o’clock in the morning of the 
12th of June, to their inexpressible joy, they 
discovered the island of Timor. Here Bligh 
breaks out in language which will find an 
echo in the heart of every reader, who has 
accompanied him in imagination thus far in 
all his troubles and privations:—“ It is not 
possible for me to describe the pleasure which 
the blessing of the sight of this land diffused. 
among us. It appeared scarce credible to 
ourselves, that in an open boat, and so poorly 
provided, we should have been able to reach 
the coast of Timor in forty-one days after leay- 
ing Tofoa; having, in that time, run, by our 
log, a distance of 3,618 miles; and that, not- 
withstanding our extreme distress, no one 
should have perished in the voyage.” 

On the 13th they found land in a small 
_ sandy bay near the island of Roti, where the . 
natives, who were of a dark tawny colour, 
received them courteously, bringing them a 
few pieces of dried turtle, and some ears of 
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Indian corn, which were very acceptable. 


_ They offered to bring other refreshments; but 


Bligh, who acknowledged their kindness, and 
the “ European politeness” of some of them, 


determined to push on, At ten o’clock that 


night, he issued for supper a double allowance 
of bread, and a little wine to each person; and 


at one the next morning, which was Sunday, 
 “atter the most sweet and happy sleep that 
ever men enjoyed,” they weighed anchor, 
and continued along the east shore. Then, 
_ after rowing and resting alternately, for some 
_ distance, they were, on the 14th June, regaled 


with sounds and sights dear to every seaman, 
but almost transporting to those who had so 
long been strangers to all that was joyous in 
their profession. The report of two cannons 
that were fired, gave new life to all, and 
soon after they discovered two square-rigged 
vessels, and a cutter, at anchor to the east- 


ward. Out of'a bundle of signal flags, which the 


boatswain had thrown into the launch before 
they left the Bounty, they had made a small 
jack, which was hoisted in the main shrouds, 
as a signal of distress; “for,” says Bligh, “I 
did not think proper to land without leave.” 
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Soon after daybreak, at the Dutch settle- 
ment of Coupang, a soldier hailed them to 
land, and what was their delight, in making 
their way through a crowd of natives, who 
stood gazing upon their emaciated forms with 
wonder and pity, to meet with an ENGLISH 
Sartor! This man, who belonged to one of 
the vessels in the road, at once told them, 
that his Captain was the second person in the 
town of Coupang. ‘To him the party were 
conducted ; and certainly Captain Spikerman, 
though not quite the second man in the place, 
was a living example of the truth of the 
good old proverb, “A frrend in need, is a 
friend indeed.” He received them into his 
house, took care of them, and introduced them 
to the governor. They met with the most 
friendly and hospitable treatment from the 
governor, Mr. Adrian Van Este, though he 
was in a very ill state of health. He sent a 
message, regretting that his illness prevented 
his befriending them in person; but he com 
mitted them to the care of Mr, Wanjon, his 
son-in-law ; who, with other leading persons 
at Coupang, made every effort to render their 
situation comfortable. 


c 
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The picture given of the landing, displays 
in a striking manner the sad condition of 
these afflicted creatures, and the feelings ex- 
cited in their preservers, ‘‘ Our bodies were 
nothing but skin and bones; our limbs were 
full of sores, and we were clothed in rags. In 
this condition, with the tears of joy and grati- 
tude flowing down our cheeks, the people of 
Timor beheld us with a mixture of horror, 


_ surprise, and pity.”” Bligh, who headed the 


sad procession, and who gives this account, 
must himself have had a ghastly and famine- 
stricken appearance; for four days: previous, 
when they were all on the open sea, the 
boatswain had innocently told him, that he 
looked worse than any one in the boat. 

On the 20th of July, David Nelson, the 
botanist, died of fever, He was a man much 
respected, and of great scientific knowledge. 
He had been originally appointed to the 
Bounty, on the recommendation of Sir Joseph 
Banks, to have the management of the bread- 
fruit plants; and he had been similarly en- 
gaged in Captain Cook’s last voyage. 

— On the 20th of August, Bligh, and his crew 
of sixteen, sailed from Coupang for Batavia, 
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in a schooner which he had bought, and which 
he had named The Resource. They took in 
tow the launch in which their lives had been 
so providentially preserved. Both the Re- 
source and the launch were afterwards sold by 
Dutch auction at Batavia. 

After some detention at Batavia, in conse- 
quence of illness, Bligh was able to embark 
for his passage homeward, on the 16th of 
October, 1789; and on the 14th of March, 
1790, he was landed by an Isle of Wight: 
boat at Portsmouth. Of the nineteen who had 
been forced into the launch, twelve returned to 
their native country.. Bligh had brought all 
but Norton safe to Coupang: Elphinston, 
Linkletter, Hall, and Lamb, died soon after- 
wards. Ledward remained at Batavia. 

That, under the very distressing trials to 
which they had been exposed, all, with the 
exception of the poor man who was murdered, 
should have been brought safe to Coupang, is 
a fact which may well excite our astonish- 
ment. On this head some remarks remain 
to be added. “ With respect,” said Bligh, 
“to the preservation of our health, during a 
course of sixteen days of heavy and almost 
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continual rain, I would recommend to every 


one, in a similar situation, the method we 
practised, which is, to dip their clothes in the 
salt water and wring them out as often as they 
become filled with rain. It was the only re- 
source we had, and, I believe, was of the 
greatest service to us; for it felt more like 
a change of dry clothes than could well be 
imagined, We had occasion to do this so 
often, that at length all our clothes were wrung 
to pieces ; for except the few days we passed 
on the coast of New Holland, we were con- 
tinually wet either with rain or sea.” 

The practice alluded to in this passage, as 
well as in other parts of Captain Bligh’s 
affecting narrative, is also strongly recom- 
mended by Captain Kennedy, in his account 
of the loss of his ship at sea, and of his dis- 
tresses afterwards. 

Captain Kennedy sailed with his crew from 
Port Royal, Jamaica, on the 21st of December, 
1768. ‘They were shipwrecked; their vessel 
was sunk, and thirteen men were crowded into 
the yawl. Tossed about with hardly any 
provisions, they at last reached the Bay of 
Honduras, “It may,” says he, “ appear very 
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remarkable, that though I had neither tasted 
food, nor drank, for eight days, I did not feel 
the sensations of hunger and thirst. On the 
fourteenth day, my drought often required 
me to gargle my throat with salt-water, On 
the 10th of January, 1769, we arrived at St. 
George’s Quay in a very languid state, having 
then lost six out of the thirteen in the course 
of about twenty days. 

“ T cannot conclude without making men- 
tion of the great advantage I received from 
soaking my clothes twice a-day in salt-water, 
and putting them on without wringing, It 
was a considerable time before I could make 
the people comply with this measure; though, 
from seeing the good effect it produced, they 
afterwards, of their own accord, practised it 
twice a-day. To this discovery I may with 
justice attribute the preservation of my own 
life, and that of six other persons, who must 
have perished but for its being put in use. 

“This hint was first communicated to me 
from the perusal of a treatise written by Dr: 
Lind, and which, I think, ought to be com: 
monly understood, and recommended to all 
sea-faring people. So very great advantage 
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did we derive from this practice, that the 
violent drought went off, and the parched 
tongue was cured in a few minutes, after 
bathing and washing our clothes: at the 
same time, we found ourselves as much re- 
freshed as if we had received some actual 
nourishment.” 


A short notice of the life of Admiral Bligh 
will be interesting in this place. It appears 
by the register of St. Andrew’s, Plymouth, 
that William, son of Francis and Jane 
Bligh, was baptized in that church, Oct. 4th, 
1754. Francis, the Admiral’s father, was the 
son of Richard Bligh, of Tinten, a duchy 
estate in St. Tudy, a few miles from Bodmin, 
Cornwall. The general residence of the family 
was near Bodmin, where some connexions of 
the late Admiral, who also bear the name of 
Bligh, are still living. ae 

After the Court-Martial on the mutineers, 
in 1792, Bligh was made a Commander, and 
then a Post Captain; the three years’ service, 
according to regulation, being, in his case, 
dispensed with as a mark of favour. — 

Having been again employed to visit the 

ay 
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South Seas, he fully succeeded in conveying 
the bread-fruit plant to the West Indies; 
and for this, in 1794, he received a large gold 
medal from the Society of Arts. 

On his arrival in England, from his second 
and successful voyage to Otaheite, he found 
that the Court-Martial on the mutineers had 
taken place in his absence, and that Edward 
Christian, Fletcher Christian’s brother, a 
barrister of eminence, had put forth a quarto 
pamphlet, entitled, “ Minutes of the Proceed- 
ings of the Court-Martial, &c., with an Ap- — 
pendix, &c.” These Minutes are stated to 
have differed from those lodged at the Admi- 
ralty; and the tendency of the publication 
was to palliate Fletcher Christian’s conduct, 
at the expense of Captain Bligh’s character. 
Edward Christian naturally feared, that his 
-pbrother’s life; should he have lived to return 
home, would have been forfeit to the laws. 

In December of the same year Bligh issued 
an Answer to the allegations which had been 
published against him, and replied with 
much calmness to what he styled, Mr. Ed- 
ward Christian’s defence of his brother. In 
the preface to his Answer, which consists 
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chiefly of original documents, by way of 
proofs, he said; ‘‘One of the hardest cases 
which can befall any man is to be reduced 
to the necessity of defending his character 
by his own assertions only. As such fortu- 
nately is not my situation, I have rested my 
defence on the testimony of others, adding 
only such of the written orders issued by me 
in the course of the voyage as are connected 
with the matter in question; which orders, 
being issued publicly in writing, may be 
offered as evidence of unquestionable credit.” 

Among the important documents thus pub- 
lished by Bligh, were affidavits, made in 
August, 1794, at Guildhall, before Alderman 
Sir Watkin Lewes, which serve to disprove 
that which had been put forth to his preju- 
dice. The answer contains nothing in his 
own words, except a short preface, and the 
conclusion, which is as follows :— 

“T submit these evidences to the judgment 
of the public, withont offering any comment. 
My only intention in this publication is to 
clear my character from the effect of censures 
which I am conscious J have not merited. 
I have, therefore, avoided troubling the 
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public with more than what is necessary to 
that end, and have refrained from remark, 
lest I might have been led beyond my pur- 
pose, which I have wished to limit solely to 
Gerence.s | 

After this event, Bligh was much en- 
gaged in active service, both in war and 
peace. On the 11th of October, 1797, he 
commanded the Director, in the brave. Ad- 
miral Duncan’s fleet, at the famous battle of 
Camperdown. The Miss Blighs have some 
good naval drawings by Owen; one repre- 
senting the Dzrector coming up with the 
Vrijheid, the ship of the Dutch Admiral, 
De Winter; another showing the engagement 
between them; and the third, the Vrijheid, 
almost a hulk, silenced, and striking to the 
British flag. The canton of the Dutch flag 
is in the possession of these ladies. 

In the same year, 1797, on the occasion of 
the mutiny at the Nore, when some of the 
seamen of the channel-fleet disgraced them- 
selves by disobedience and insurrection, the 
Admiralty employed Bhgh to go amongst 
them, and effect what could be done, in bring- 
ing back these misguided men to a sense of 
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loyalty and honour. He behaved with great 
heroism and determination, standing on the 
arms’-chest, and keeping the men from it. 
An address to British sailors, which was 
Jargely circulated during that memorable year, 
and signed, “The Seaman’s Friend,” con- 
cluded with the following stirring words :— 
‘« Arouse ye, then, ye British seamen! Go 
join the brave Admiral Duncan, who, with 
four sail of the line, blockades the whole 
Dutch naval force in their own ports, while 
a British fleet ingloriously blockades the 
mouth of the Thames. Blot from the page 
of history the record of your shame, and a 
recollection of the transaction, by a return 
to your duty, and by your exertions. It 
may be in your power to close a war honowr- 
ably to yourselves, and favourably to your 
country. Hmulating the examples of Lord 
Howe on the glorious action of the Ist of 
June, 1794, and Sir John Jervis’s signal and 
brilliant victory on the 14th of February, 
1797, go seek the enemy off their own ports ; 
and may the laurels you gain secure to us an 
honourable and lasting peace! Remember, 
however, that the British navy, and British 
seamen, owe their fame, success, and national 
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character, to vigour, union, discipline, and 
subordination, and that without them, the 
navy is like a ship in a storm without masts 
or rudder.” The writer of this address truly 
added, ‘The nation loves the navy; it is a 
favourite service.’ The 19th of December, 
1797, was appointed as a day of solemn 
Thanksgiving to God, for the three great 
naval victories obtained by Lords Howe, 
St. Vincent, and Dunean. The king and 
queen, with seven of their children, were 
present in St- Paul’s Cathedral on that occa- 
sion. Subsequent achievements, enacted on 
the deep by the gallant defenders of our 
country, have contributed greatly under 
Divine Providence, to the safety and hap- 
piness of England. 

In 1801, Bligh commanded the Gatton at 
the battle of Copenhagen, under Lord Nelson, 
who, having sent for him after the action, 
thanked him before his officers, saying, 
“Bligh, I sent for you to thank you; you 
have supported me nobly.” 

In 1805, Captain Bligh was appointed 
Governor of New South Wales. The steps 
which he’ took, with a view to the benefit of 
the colony, in accordance with instructions 
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laid down for him by the government at 
home, dated St. James’s, May 25, 1805, occa- 
sioned much dissatisfaction to some parties on 
the spot; though his measures obtained the 
_) written approbation of his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment.* The instructions given him had been 
directed against the unrestrained importation 
of spirits into the settlement; the colonists 
having been in the constant habit of bartering 
their goods for ardent spirits. In a vigorous 
attempt to abolish this evil, Bligh gave deep 
offence; and in January 1808, he was de- 
posed at Sydney by the New South Wales 
Corps, headed by Lieut.-Colonel G. Johnston. 
In May 1811, Colonel Johnston was tried 
by Court-Martial at Chelsea Hospital, and 
sentenced to be cashiered. The present Lord 
Chief Baron of the Exchequer, then Mr. 
Frederick Pollock, was one of Bligh’s 
counsel. 

Captain Bligh afterwards became a Vice- 
Admiral. In advancing years he found 
much happiness in the midst of his family, to 
whom he was greatly endeared. He left no 
son: his daughters remember him with feel- 
ings. of the sincerest affection, A serious 

* Dated December 81, 1807. 
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internal complaint obliged him to come to 
London from his residence at Farningham, 
Kent, for advice; and he died shortly after- 
wards in Bond Street,on the 7th of December, 
1817, in the sixty-fourth year of his age. 

His remains were buried in the churchyard 
of the parish church of St. Mary, Lambeth. 
On the south side of the church is his tomb, 
which has been repaired and restored by the 
Society of Arts. In this tomb lie interred the 
remains of Mrs. Elizabeth Bligh, his wife, who 
died in April 1812, in the sixtieth year of her 
age, and who is described in her epitaph, as a 
good daughter, wife, and mother; also the 
bodies of two sons, twins, who died in 1795, 
aged one day ; and of a grandchild, W. Bligh 
Parker, Oct. 1805, aged three years. The 
following inscription appears on the west side 
of the tomb :— 

Sucred to the Memory 
WILLIAM BLIGH, ESQ. F.R.S. 
VICE-ADMIRAL OF THE BLUE, 
THE CELEBRATED NAVIGATOR; WHO FIRST TRANSPLANTED 
THE BREAD FRUIT-TREE FROM OTAHEITE 
TO THE WEST INDIES; 
BRAVELY FOUGHT THE BATTLES OF HIS COUNTRY; 
AND DIED BELOVED, RESPECTED, AND LAMENTED, 


ON THE 7TH DAY OF DECEMBER, 1817, 
AGED 64. | 
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LEGAL PROCEEDINGS IN CONSEQUENCE OF THE MUTINY— 
CHURCHILL AND THOMPSON—WRECK OF THE PANDORA— 
PETER HEYWOOD AND HIS FAMILY—LETTERS FROM NESSY 
HEYWOOD AND OTHERS—TRIAL OF THE MUTINEERS—THE 
KING'S PARDON—HONOURABLE CAREER OF CAPTAIN HEY- 
WOOD—HIS DEATH—LINES BY ONE OF HIS CREW. 


LIEUTENANT BLIGH, on his return to England 
in 1790, published an interesting narrative of 
the mutiny, and the hardships which he had 
endured until his landing at Timor. This 
excited much sympathy in his favour, and no 
little indignation against the mutineers. 

As soon as the English government were 
made acquainted with the atrocious act 
of mutiny and piracy, of which Christian 
and his party had been guilty, they sent 
out the Pandora frigate, under Captain Ed- 
ward Edwards, with orders to visit the 
Society and Friendly Islands, and use every 
endeavour to seize and bring home the of- 
fenders. On the arrival of that officer at Ma- 
tavai Bay, off Otaheite, on the 23d of March, 
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1791, just eighteen months after the Bounty’s 
last departure from the island, three of the 
men, who had remained there nearly two 
years, namely, J. Coleman, P. Heywood, and 
G. Stewart, came on board the Pandora, and 
surrendered themselves to the law. They were 
received with all the sternness of offended 
justice, and instantly put in irons. The 
captain succeeded in taking eleven others at 
Otaheite, who were also carefully ironed. 
Two of the mutineers, Churchill and 
‘Lhompson, who had landed with the rest at 
Otaheite, were no longer in existence. The 
history of these two men has a dreadful kind 
of interest belonging to it. "Within a short 
period of their quitting the Bounty, one of 
them, the ship’s corporal, had become a king, 
and both had been murdered! Marshall, in 
his Naval Biography, informs us, that Church- 
ill, after residing a short time at Matavai, 
accepted an invitation to live with Waheea- 
dooa, who was sovereign of Teiarraboo when 
- Captain Cook last visited that place. Thomp- 
son accompanied Churchill thither; but they 
very soon disagreed. Waheeadooa dying 
without children, Churchill, who had been his 
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tyo, or chief friend, succeeded to his dignity 
and property, according to the established 
custom of the country. ‘Thompson, envious 
of Churchill’s honours, and angry at some 
fancied insult, took an opportunity of shoot- 
ing him. The natives rose to punish the 
murderer of their new sovereign, and stoned 
Thompson to death. This wicked man had 
before murdered a man and a child, but had 
then escaped punishment, in consequence of 
an error as to his person. Peter Heywood 
had been mistaken for him, and was on the 
point of being destroyed with an axe, when 
an old chief, who knew him, interposed, and 
saved his life. -The only similarity between 
these persons must have been in their both 
having been Europeans: for ‘lhompson, at 
the time of the mutiny, was forty years old, 
and of very dark complexion, with short 
black hair; whilst Peter Heywood is de- 
scribed as but seventeen years of age, with a 
fair complexion, and light brown hair. 
Captain Edwards, after many inquiries, 
could hear nothing of the Bounty, nor of the 
nine remaining mutineers. But he had on 
board fourteen prisoners, confined in a narrow 
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space, which was called “ Pandora’s Box.” 
It was built on the after part of the quarter- 
deck, and was only eleven feet in length. 
The voyage homeward was very disastrous, 
the ship being wrecked on her return on a 
coral reef, off the coast of New Holland, on 
the 29th of August, 1791, and the crew 
compelled to navigate 1,000 miles in open 
boats. 

Just before the Pandora went down, Hey- 
wood and some other prisoners were able to 
disengage their hands and feet from the irons 
with which they had been fastened; the key 
of the chains having been providentially 
dropped through the scuttle into their prison, 
which was, at the time, fast filling with water. 
The master-at-arms, who, whether by de- 
sign or accident, had dropped the key, was 
drowned, with thirty of the ship’s company, 
and four of the unhappy prisoners. These 
four, Stewart, Sumner, Skinner, and Hill- 
brant, sunk in their irons. 

Young Heywood seized a plank, and was 
swimming towards a small sandy quay about 
three miles off, when a boat took him up, and 
eonveyed him thither. He afterwards sent 
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home to his dear sister Nessy, from the ship 
Hector, in which he was confined as a prisoner, 
two clever little sketches, which are in exist- 
ence, being within a circumference not larger 
than that of an ordinary watch-paper. The 
one represents the Pandora sinking, as he 
must have caught a view of her from his 
plank. The other depicts the survivors on 
the sandy quay, which was scarcely ninety 
yards long by sixty yards wide; where, 
under the meridian, and then vertical, sun, 
the only shelter the prisoners had, was to 
bury themselves up to their neck in the burn- 
ing sand. They were on this miserable spot 
for nineteen days. Captain Edwards had 
tents, made from the boat-sails, erected for 
himself and his people. The prisoners pe- 
titioned him for an old sail, part of the wreck, 
which was lying useless: but it was refused. 
He seems to have been needlessly severe and 
harsh to men, who had not yet been declared 
euilty, and who had an undoubted right to 
the common offices of humanity and respect. 
But, alas! there are those in every age who 
can find no pleasure in showing kindness to 
the unfortunate. 
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The only article saved by Heywood, on 
his escape from the wreck, was a Common 
Prayer Book, which, in swimming from the 
Pandora, he held between his teeth. It is a 
small edition of the year 1770. 

Peter Heywood, son of Peter John Hey- 
wood, Esq., and grandson of Mr. Heywood, 
Chief Justice of the Isle of Man, was born 
in June 1773. He had left a happy home 
in the Isle of Man, in August 1787, when 
only fourteen years old, for his first voyage 
in the Bounty, and was but a youth of be- 
tween fifteen and sixteen on the occasion of 
the mutiny. He had now been away from 
his father, mother, brothers, and sisters, for 
five years. About the latter end of March 
1790, his mother heard with grief and con- 
sternation of the mutiny which had taken 
place on board the Bounty. Her husband 
had died two months previous, and had thus 
been spared a severe domestic trial. The 
dreadful intelligence which reached her was 
ageravated by many malignant additions to 
the facts. She had been informed that 
her son, as a ringleader of the mutiny, had 

one armed into Mr. Bligh’s cabin. She 
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did not, indeed, believe the account; but 
though she knew her dear boy’s good qualities, 
she feared the worst results from his having 
been mixed up in such a transaction. 

His sister, Nessy, (Hester,) had written 
him a letter, dated Isle of Man, 3d June, 
1792, uncertain whether he was alive or dead, 
and had despatched it by “the hands of Mr. 
Hayward, of Hackney ; the father,” she says, 
‘of the young gentleman whom you so often 
mentioned in your letters while you were on 
board the Bounty, and who went out as third 
lieutenant of the Pandora.” 

After making many pathetic allusions to 
her brother’s probable condition, and declar- 
ing her readiness, ‘‘ without hesitation, to 
stake her life on his innocence,” she adds, 
‘“¢ How strange does it seem to me that I am 
now engaged in the delightful task of writing 
to you. Alas! my loved brother, two years 
ago I never expected again to enjoy such a 
felicity; and even yet I am in the most 
painful uncertainty whether you are alive. 
The gracious God grant that we may be at 
length blessed by your return! But, alas, 
the Pandora's people have been long expected, 
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and are not even yet arrived. Should any 
accident have happened, after all the miseries 
you have already suffered, the poor gleam 
of hope with which we have been lately in- 
dulged, will render our situation ten thousand 
times more insupportable than if time had 
inured us to your loss.” 
A letter from Peter, dated Batavia, Nov. 
20, 1791, at last announced that he was 
alive, and on his return. His account of 
the painful scene on board the Bounty 
afforded them, as far as he was concerned, 
comparative happiness. ‘“‘ Happening to 
awake,’ said he, “just after daylight, and 
looking out of my hammock, I saw a man 
sitting upon the arms-chest in the main 
hatchway, with a drawn cutlass in his 
hand.” Being confused with the scene pre- 
sented on deck, and having heard two dif- 
ferent accounts of the object and intent of the 
chief actors in this deed of violence, Heywood 
remained awhile a silent spectator of all that 
was passing, until, with the best judgment 
which his youth and inexperience could sup- 
ply on such an emergency, he decided. to 
remain in the ship. Afterwards, on his trial, he 
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expressed a hope, that he might be reckoned 
among the friends whom Bligh acknowledged 
he had left on board the Bounty. ‘ Indeed,” 
said Heywood, “from his attention to, and 
very kind treatment of me, I should have been 
a monster of depravity to have betrayed him.” 
Young Heywood’s arrival, as a prisoner in 
chains, in England on the 19th of June, 1792, 
was in itself a relief to his distressed mother 
and friends. He had been conveyed from 
Batavia to the Cape of Good Hope in a 
Dutch ship, in which he had endured much 
hardship, and had been thence removed into 
the Gorgon, where he was treated with kind- 
ness, and allowed to walk upon deck several 
hours a day. ‘Two days after his return he 
was transferred to the Hector, a 74-gun ship, 
commanded by Captain Montagu, which was, 
for upwards of eighteen weeks, his prison. 
Many letters passed between Heywood 
and his family after his return. Mrs. Hey- 
wood, his widow, has in her possession some 
affecting communications from himself, his 
sisters, and others interested in his case. 
That lady, who cherishes her late husband's 
memory with reverence and affection, kindly 
FE 
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placed in the hands of the author papers and 
letters throwing light on the severe trials, as 
well as on the amiable and honourable cha- 
racter of Mr. Heywood. She has also the 
Prayer Book, which he had often found a 
source of much comfort under his afflictions. 

The present little work would evidently 
be incomplete without some further notice of 
one, who was enabled, by the good Providence 
of God, in whom he trusted, to live down the 
scandal, and heavy imputations, which, in con- 
sequence of his position and circumstances, 
in relation to other and older men, had fallen 
upon him in his youth. The following letters, 
which are classed according to their dates, 
cannot be read without emotion. Heywood 
was now a prisoner on board the Hector, at 
Portsmouth, awaiting his trial. He had 
reached Spithead, moneyless, and clad in 
cheap and poor apparel, which he had bought 
out of the produce of some straw hats made 
by himself, whilst his hands were in manacles. 

Commodore Pasley to Mr. P. Heywood. 
“SHEERNESS, July 1st, 1792. 

“T HAVE, by this day’s post, my dear young 

friend, written to my friend, Sir Andrew 
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Hammond, to supply you with money, or 
what else you may want at present. In a 
day or two you shall hear from me particu- 
larly in answer to your letter. J have seen 
Mr. Fryer and Cole. Rest assured of every 
exertion in my power to serve you. Let me 
hear from you, and be particular in anything 
in which you think I can serve you. Bear 
your present situation with patience and 
firmness. Adieu! May God grant that your 
innocence may be made clear, which will 
make happy your family and your affectionate 
uncle, 
“THOS. PASLEY.” 


Heywood wrote a letter to his sisters, dated 
July 12, 1792, H. M.8. Hector, Portsmouth ; 
beginning, “‘ My beloved sisters all.” 

In this he expresses his delight at hearing 
from them all, and alludes to a plan which 
his sister Nessy had projected for a visit 
to him, on board the Hector :-—‘‘ Oh, my 
Nessy, it grieves me to think I must be 
under the necessity, however heart-breaking 
to myself, of desiring you will relinquish 
your most affectionate design of coming to 
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see me. It is too long and tedious a journey ; 
and even on your arrival, you would not be 
allowed the wished-for happiness, both to 
you and myself, of seeing, much less con- 
versing with your unfortunate brother. The 
rules of the service are so strict, that pri- 
soners are not permitted to have any com- 
munication with female relations.” 

T'wo days after writing this letter, he 
addressed the following communication to 
Mrs. Bligh, who was then in London, Captain 
Bligh having sailed for Otaheite, on his 
second commission for bread-fruit plants. 

The reader will observe with interest the 
poor youth’s allusion to his clothes, which he 
had left in London, nearly five years before, 
and which he seems to have wanted in time 
for his trial. 


“His Maszsry’s Surp, Hector, PoRTSMOUTH, 
July 14th, 1792, 

‘ DEAR MApAmM,—I make no doubt you 
have already heard of my arrival here, as a 
prisoner, to answer for my conduct done on the 
day that unfortunate mutiny happened which 
deprived Captain Bligh of his ship, I then 
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feared, of life;—but, thank God, it is otherwise, 
—and I sincerely congratulate you, Madam, 
upon his safe, and almost miraculous, arrival 
in England. I hope ere this you have heard 
of the cause of my determination to remain in 
the ship; which was unknown to Captain 
Bligh, who, unable to conjecture the reason, did 
as I have reason to fear(I must say, naturally,) 
conclude, or rather suspect, me to have like- 
wise been a coadjutor in that unhappy affair. 
But God only knows how little I merited 
so unjust a suspicion, if such a suspicion 
ever entered his breast. My thorough con- 
sciouness of never having merited it, makes 
me sometimes flatter myself that he could 
scarcely be so cruel; and ere long let me 
hope I shall have an equitable tribunal to 
plead at; before which (through God’s as- 
sistance) I shall have it in my. power to 
proclaim my innocence, and clear up my 
long-injured character before the world. 

‘‘ T hear he has gone out again; if so, may 
he have all the success he can wish! Alas, 
Madam, I yesterday heard of the melancholy 
news of the death of your best of parents. 
I heartily condole with you for his loss. In 
him I lost the most kind friend and advocate, 
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whose memory I shall for ever revere with 
the highest veneration. 

“ T have one request to ask of you, Madam, 
which is, that you will be so obliging as to 
inquire whether Mrs. Duncan, in Little Her- 
mitage Street, has in her possession the 
clothes, which, if you remember, I left with 
her in 1787; and gave you an order, by which 
you might at any time get them from her; 
so that if they are still there, you will be so 
good as to send them down here, directing 
them for me, ‘on board his Majesty’s ship, 
Hector, to the care of Serjeant William Clay- 
field, Marines, Portsmouth, or elsewhere.’ 
But if you can hear no tidings of them or 
her, you will honour with a few lines your 
much obliged obedient and humble servant, 


“ Perer Heywoop.”’ 


He soon afterwards received from his three 
sisters replies to his letter of July 12th. These 
were on one sheet: the first was from his 
eldest sister :— | 


Miss Heywood to Mr. Peter Heywood. 
“IsLE oF Man, Judy 17, 1792. 
“How can I sufficiently thank you, my 
dearest and most beloved boy, for your kind 
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attention in remembering me, when | should 
have been the first to welcome you on your 
arrival in England. It is as impossible 
for you to conceive, as for me to express, 
the pleasure and satisfaction we felt on 
receipt of your several letters. James had 
your favour by the same packet which 
brought mine. What infinite obligations 
are we under, my dearest Peter, to Mr. 
Heywood, and his amiable daughter, Mrs. 
Bertie. To her kind and maternal attention 
you owe the re-establishment of your pre- 
cious health, that blessing without which 
there is no real enjoyment in this life. And 
let it be, my dear brother, our future study 
to render ourselves deserving of, though it 
will be impossible to repay, such friend- 
ship. God grant your innocence may be, by 
your acquittal, speedily known to the world. 
I never for a2 moment doubted it; nor, if it 
was in the smallest degree suspected, would 
you, my dearest boy, be sustained and sup- 
ported by so many friends, who, I am con- 
vinced, will do everything in their power for 
you. How anxiously do we all wish for the 
time when we shall have the inexpressible 
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happiness of embracing you in the Isle of 
Man! May that period be very, very near ; 
and may that Almighty Providence which 
has hitherto preserved you, watch over and 
protect you at the awful moment of trial. 
My mamma, brothers, and sisters, join in 
most affectionate love and ardent wishes for 
your safety. That you, my beloved boy, may 
have a speedy end to all your difficulties and 
distresses, and be again restored to your ador- 
ing family, is the unceasing prayer of your 
most sincere friend and affectionate sister, 


‘Mary Hrywoop.”’ 


In the same letter, was inclosed the fol- 
lowing from Miss Eliza Heywood :— 


“ How extremely happy would my be- 
loved brother make me, if, when he has 
time, he would favour me with a few lines. 
I assure you I should be quite proud of the 
honour; and, as you have written to Mary, 
James, and Nessy, my turn must come next, 
or I shall feel jealous. Heaven grant we may 
soon embrace you in the island! You may 
expect to be almost suffocated with caresses 
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for the first week. Adieu! ‘Take care of 

your health, and keep up your spirits, my 

dear Peter. Your affectionate and faithful 
sister, 

| “ HuizA HEywoop.”’ 


From Nessy, in the same :-— 

‘For me there is no room left, but to say 
that his faithful and affectionate Nessy sends 
ten thousand blessings, the best which heaven 
can bestow, and every wish that love and 
friendship can dictate to her best beloved 
brother, PETER.” | 

Soon after this came the trial, and the con- 
viction. The first clause of the 19th Article 
of War (22d Geo. II.) is this,—“ If any per- 
son in or belonging to the fleet shall make, 
or endeavour to make, any mutinous assem- 
bly, on any pretence whatever ; every per- 
son offending herein, and being convicted 
thereof, by the sentence of the court-martial 
shall suffer Death.” 

The Court-Martial for trying the prisoners 
was held at Portsmouth, on board his Ma- 
jesty’s ship, Duke, on the 12th Sept. 1792. 
Bligh was absent on duty at tlie time, 
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Vice-Admiral Lord Hood was the President. 
The officers who sat at the trial were 
Captains, Sir A. 8. Hamond, Bart., John 
Colpoys, Sir Geo. Montagu, Sir Roger Cur- 
tis, John Bazeley, Sir Andrew 8. Douglas, 
John T. Duckworth, John N. Inglefield, John 
Knight, Albemarle Bertie, R. G. Keats. 

The names of the ten prisoners, capitally 
charged with mutiny and piracy, were, Peter 
Heywood, James Morrison, Thomas Ellison, 
Thomas Burkitt, John Millward, William 
Muspratt, Charles Norman, Joseph Coleman, 
Thomas M‘Intosh, and Michael Byrne. 

The trial was concluded on the sixth day, 
the 18th of September, when the prisoners 
were brought in. The court having agreed, 
that the charges of running away with the 
ship, and deserting his Majesty’s service, had 
been proved against six of the prisoners, 
they found Heywood, Morrison, Ellison, 
Burkitt, Millward, and Muspratt, guilty ; 
and adjudged them to suffer death by being 
hanged by the neck on board one of his 
Majesty’s ships of war. ‘The court acquitted 
the four last-mentioned prisoners, Norman, 
Coleman, M‘Intosh, and Byrne; and recom- 
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mended Peter Heywood, and James Morri- 
son, to his Majesty’s mercy. 

Two days afterwards, the youthful convict 
wrote the following letter to the Rev. Dr. 
Scott, of the Isle of Man, who was a friend 
of the Heywood family :— 


Mr, Peter Heywood to Dr, Scott. 


“Hrotor, Sept. 20, 1792. 

‘‘ HONOURED AND DEAR S1r,—On Wed- 
nesday, the 12th, the awful trial commenced ; 
and on that day, when in court, I had 
the pleasure of receiving your most kind 
and parental letter, im answer to which I 
now communicate to you the melancholy 
issue of it, which, as I desired my friend 
Mr. Graham to inform you of immediately, 
will be no dreadful news to you. ‘The 
morning lours, and all my hope of worldly 
joy is fled far from me. On Tuesday morn- 
ing, the 18th inst., the dreadful sentence of 
Death was pronounced upon me; to which 
(being the just decree of that Divine Provi- 
dence who first gave me breath) | bow my 
devoted head, with that fortitude, cheerful- 
ness, and resignation which is the duty of 
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every member of the Church of our blessed 
Saviour and Redeemer Christ Jesus. To 
Him alone I now look up for succour, in full 
hope, that perhaps a few days more will open 
to the view of my astonished and fearful 
soul His kingdom of eternal and incompre- 
hensible bliss, prepared only for the righteous 
of heart. I have not been found guilty of 
the slightest act of the detestable crime of 
mutiny, but am doomed to die for not being 
active in my endeavour to suppress it. Could 
the evidences who appeared in the court- 
martial be tried, they would also suffer for 
the same and only crime of which I have 
been guilty. But I am to be the victim. 
Alas! my youthful inexperience, and no 
depravity of will, is the sole cause to which 
I can attribute my misfortunes. But so far 
from repining at my fate, I receive it with a 
dreadful kind of joy, composure, and serenity 
of mind, well assured that it has pleased God 
to point me out as a subject through whom 
some greatly useful, though, at present, un- 
searchable intention of the Divine attributes 
may be carried into execution for the future 


benefit of my country. Then why should 
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I repine at being made a sacrifice for the 
good of perhaps thousands of my fellow- 
creatures ? Forbid it, heaven! Why should 
I be sorry to leave a world in which I have 
met with nothing but misfortunes and all 
their concomitant evils ? 

“T will, on the contrary, endeavour to di- 
vest myself of all wishes for the futile and 
sublunary enjoyments of it, and prepare my 
soul for its reception into the bosom of its Re- 
deemer. For though the very strong recom- 
mendation I have had to his Majesty’s merey 
by all the members of the court may meet 
with his approbation, yet that is but the 
balance of a straw, a mere uncertainty upon 
which no hope can be built. The other is a 
certainty which must one day happen to every 
mortal. ‘Therefore the salvation of my soul re- 
quires my most powerful exertions during the 
short time I may have to remain on earth. 

‘‘ As this is too tender a subject for me to 
inform my unhappy and. distressed mother 
and sisters of, I trust, dear sir, you will either 
show them this letter, or make known to 
them the truly dreadful intelligence, in such 
a manner as, assisted by your wholesome 
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and paternal advice, may enable them to 
bear it with Christian fortitude. The only 
worldly feelings I am now possessed of, are 
for their happiness and welfare. But even 
these, in my present situation, I must endea- 
vour, with God’s assistance, to eradicate from 
my heart, how hard soever the task. I 
must strive against cherishing any temporal 
affections. But, dear sir, endeavour to miti- 
gate my distressed mother’s sorrow. Give 
my everlasting duty to her, and unabated 
love to my disconsolate brothers and sisters, 
and all their relations. I have encouraged 
them, by my example, to bear up with forti- 
tude and resignation to the Divine will, under 
their load of misfortunes, almost too great — 
for female nature to support. And teach 
them to be fully persuaded that all hopes of 
happiness on earth are vain. On my own 
account I still enjoy the most easy serenity 
of mind, and am, dearest sir, your greatly 
indebted and most: dutiful, but ill-fated, 

“ PeTER HEeYwoop.” 


It was natural for a young man, whose 
spirit had been well-nigh broken by sorrows 
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of different kinds, to view his. case on the 
dark side. Many circumstances had, indeed, 
come out in his favour. Bligh, when writing 
to Colonel Holwell, an uncle of Peter’s, said, 
“ His conduct had always given me much 
pleasure and satisfaction.” But then it had 
been alleged at the trial, that he had as- 
sisted in hoisting out the launch; that he 
had been seen by the carpenter, resting his 
hand on a cutlass; and that he had laughed, 
on being called to by Bligh. His comments 
on these charges were forwarded by him to 
Lord Chatham, who then presided at the 
Admiralty. The explanations are very satis- 
factory, having the air of truth throughout. 
But he knew the unfavourable construction. 
that might be put on doubtful acts; and he 
was aware that he had been neutral on an 
occasion of trial and danger. 

Besides this, as a thoughtful person, he 
could not but be alive to the danger of his 
position, from the peculiar features of the 
offence of which he had been convicted. 
The year 1792 is memorable for the active 
exertions of revolutionists, and disaffected 
men in this country, on the one hand, and 
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for the associations of zealous friends of the 
British constitution on the other. It was 
the avowed object of the latter to counteract 
all seditious proceedings, and to bring to 
punishment persons concerned in them. The 
authority of the lawful magistrate, and the 
claims of the established government, were 
to be respected and supported. The example 
of France, while it excited some eager spirits 
in the British empire to a love of change 
and insurrection, animated others to more 
energetic efforts for the maintenance of order. 
In the city of Paris, shortly before the exe- 
cution of Louis the Sixteenth, Royalty had 
been declared to be abolished for ever; and it 
happened, that the 20th of September, 1792, 
the very day on which poor Heywood wrote 
the above admirable letter, was styled the 
first day of the French republic. The state 
of the times, therefore, tended to mark the 
crime imputed to him with a yet deeper dye. 

Nor could the sufferer be ignorant of some 
then recent cases, short of murder, in which, 
amidst extenuating circumstances, and con- 
sequent appeals to mercy, the law had been 
allowed to run its course, and the capital 
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sentence to pass into full effect. Who, that, 
at that time, bore in mind the instance of the 
unhappy Dr. Dodd, and remembered that all 
_ entreaties, and even Dr. Johnson’s powerful 
and affecting appeal in his behalf, had been 
made in vain,* could rest with confidence on 
the strength of the intercession of any man, 
or body of men ? 

Now, however, some intimations from high 
quarters began to inspire greater hope in 
Heywood and his friends. 

His amiable sister Nessy, anxious to see 
him, and to be of use, resolved to accept 
the invitation given by a friend of her family, 
Mr. A. Graham, and to make her way up 
to London, where he resided. This gentle- 
man had been a purser in the navy, and was 
afterwards a valuable police magistrate in 
London. On the 8d of October, 1792, we 
find Nessy arrived at Liverpool from the 
Isle of Man, and writing thus to her mother 
and family :— 3 

“We did not arrive here till noon this 


* The original draft of a petition, in Dr. Johnson’s 
handwriting, is among the Manuscripts in the British 
Museum, The document is short, pithy, and. persuasive. 
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day, after a most tempestuous passage of 
forty-nine hours, with the wind directly con- 
trary the whole way. Yet notwithstanding 
that vexatious circumstance, hard boards, 
aching bones in consequence, together with 
passing two nights almost without closing my 
eyes,—let me but be blessed with the cheer- 
ing influence of Hops, and I have spirit to 
undertake anything. ‘The plaid was a most 
comfortable thing to me; I wrapped it round, 
my head. At the mouth of the river this 
morning, we met a small open fishing-boat, 
into which I got, as I was told I should, by 
that means, arrive two hours sooner than I 
should otherwise have done; and, as the sea 
was very high, every wave washed over me, 
and I had a complete wetting. On my 
arrival, I found poor Henry had sailed two 
days ago. I regret I did not come in time 
to see him, but I rejoice to find; he went off. 
in good spirits ; and his last words mentioned 
Peter! I have been myself to secure a place 
in the mail-coach, and hope to be by ten 
o’clock to-night on my road to (may I not 
hope ?) the completion of all my earthly 
happiness. Mr. Southcote, whom I passed 
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at sea, will inform you, that the pardon went 
down to the King at Weymouth, some days 
ago. May we not, then, encourage a hope 
that I shall find all our misfortunes at an 
end? When I was tempted to repine at the 
winds, I remembered that they were favour- 
able for Henry ; I reflected on Peter’s suf- 
ferings, and was content. Adieu, my dearest 
mamma, and sisters! God bless you all! In 
your prayers for our beloved and exemplary 
sufferer, add a word or two for your most 
dutiful and affectionate, 
“ Nessy Heywoop.” 


On the same day she wrote to Mr. Gra- 
ham on the subject which was nearest to her 
heart, and which had determined her to visit 
London ; and in a letter to her mother, dated 
the 5th October, Great Russell Street, the 
hospitable residence at which she had arrived, 
she announced her personal introduction to 


Mr. Graham, and added :— 


“Well, my dear Mamma, I have had a 
long conversation with Mr. Graham; and, to 
my utmost satisfaction, he says, ‘I look upon 
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him,’ speaking of Peter, ‘to be the most 
amiable young man that can possibly exist. 
I do not scruple to say, that I should not 
entirely believe you, as you may be partial ; 
but I speak from my own observation. He 
conducts himself in such a manner as will 
reflect. the highest and most lasting honour 
on himself, and produce the strongest sen- 
sations of pleasure and. satisfaction to his 
friends.’ Mr. Graham assurés me, that 
there is not a doubt existing in the mind 
of any person who has seen the minutes 
of the Court-Martial, respecting Peter’s in- 
Hocence:™ 


Mr. P, Heywood to Miss Nessy Heywood. 


“ Hector, October 16th, 1792. 


“T have this moment, by my brother 
James, my beloved sister’s letter of yester- 
day, which gives me new pleasure, from the 
sentiments I find my dear mother, even 
now, entertains of me; notwithstanding the 
laws of my country have condemned me to 
be banished from this world, as a wretch un- 
worthy to live init. But what of that? Am 
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I the first unhappy victim who has been 
torn from his dear family, his connexions, 
and his all, though conscious of his own 
integrity and thorough innocence of the 
erime for which his life must be the unjust 
forfeit? No! Why then should I for a 
moment repine? I do not, nor ever will! 
For that idea alone, if placed on a good 
foundation, is sufficient to make any man so 
light that he can buoyantly float upon the 
ruffled tide of misfortune. And I own to you, 
my dearest sister, 1t is that only which now 
enables me to support my life and spirits, 
which, without it, would soon bend beneath 
the ponderous load under which I have long 
tottered. But by and by, I shall, with 
God’s assistance, throw it off; then all will 
be well, and then shall I be a joyful partaker 
of that bliss of which I can now have but a 
very faint idea! Cheer up, then, my dear 
Nessy! Cherish your hope, and I will exer- 
cise my patience ; both, I know by experience, 
to be productive of the same fruits of present 
content. James is gone to dine with Mr. 
Spranger, and I am employing my leisure 
hours in making a vocabulary of the Otahei- 
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tan language. Whomsoever you write to 
at home, my love, remember me to them as 
I wish, and in particular, to our paternal 
friend, Mr. Graham. 

“ Hver, my dearest sister, your most ar- 
dently affectionate, and truly faithful brother, 

“PETER HEYWOOD. 

“Keep up your dear spirits above all 

things. Hope is yours and mine too.” 


Mr. James Heywood to Miss Nessy Heywood. 
“ Hrotor, 17th October, 1792. 


“My pear Nessy,—While I write this, 
Peter is sitting by me, making an Otaheitan 
vocabulary, and so happy and intent upon 
it, that 1 have no opportunity of saying a 
word to him. He thinks, however, you 
must be very busy too, or you would not 
deprive us of the pleasure of paying four- 
pence every morning. You understand me. 
This is the second day you have omitted it, 
J assure you he is at present in excellent 
spirits; I am perfectly convinced they are 
better and better every day. Don’t, my 
dear little Ness, suppose I tell you this 
merely to ease your mind, No, far from it ; 
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you must be certain I am in earnest, else 
I would not write in so light a strain. 
Adieu, dear sister. Best compliments to 
Mr. and Miss Graham, and believe me ever 


affectionately yours, 
‘JAMES. HEYwoop.” 


We know how the recommendation to 
mercy prevailed. King George was then 
enjoying a visit at Weymouth, with the 
Queen, and the royal family. It appears 
from the public records of that date, that he 
found pleasure in doing acts of kindness ; and 
doubtless this exercise of the royal preroga- 
tive was a cause of much inward satisfaction 


to the King. 


“The quality of mercy is not strain’d; 
It droppeth as the gentle rain from heaven 
Upon the place beneath. It is twice blest, 
It blesseth him that gives and him that takes ; 
’Tis mightiest in the mightiest ; it becomes 
The throned monarch better than his crown. 
His sceptre shows the force of temporal power, 
The attribute to awe and majesty, 
Wherein doth sit the dread and fear of kings : 
But mercy is above this sceptred sway ; 
It is enthroned in the hearts of kings, 
It is an attribute to God himself, 
And earthly power doth then show likest God’s, 
When mercy seasons justice.” 
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On the 24th of October, 1792, the royal 
warrant was despatched, granting a free par- 
don to Heywood and Morrison, with a res- 
pite for Muspratt, and at the same time was 
sent a warrant for executing Burkitt, Ellison, 
and Millward. Muspratt was afterwards 
pardoned, 

Millward, and Muspratt, with Churchill, 
were the men who had been deserters at Ota- 
heite, and who had been forgiven by Bligh 
for that offence. Burkitt had been forward in 
the mutiny. Ellison, who was a mere boy 
on the occasion of that act of violence, is thus 
described in the list forwarded from Batavia 
in October, 1789 : “ Thomas Ellison, seaman, 
aged 17 years, five feet three inches high, fair 
complexion, dark hair, strong made; has got 
his name tattooed on his right arm, and dated 
October 25, 1788.” 

Morrison, before his connexion with the 
Bounty, had served in the navy as a mid- 
_shipman; and, after his pardon, had been 
appointed gunner of the Blenheim, in which 
he perished with Admiral Sir Thomas Trou- 
bridge. In a violent gale on the 1st of 
February, 1807, that vessel was lost, with 
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all the passengers and crew, in her way from 
Madras to the Cape of Good Hope. 

Burkitt, Ellison, and Millward, were ex- 
ecuted, pursuant to their sentence, on the 
29th of October, on board the ship, Bruns- 
wick, in Portsmouth Harbour. Captain 
Hamond reported, that the criminals had 
behaved with great penitence and decorum, 
had acknowledged the justice of their sen- 
tence, and exhorted their fellow-sailors to 
take warning by their untimely fate; en- 
joining them, whatever might be their hard- 
ships, never to forget their obedience to their 
officers, but to remember the duty which 
they owed to their king and country. The 
Captain said, that a party from each ship in 
the harbour, and at Spithead, had attended 
the execution; and that, from the accounts 
he had received, the example seemed to have 
made a salutary impression on the minds of 
all the ships’ companies present. 

The following words were used by Mr. 
Heywood, when Captain Montague had read 
to him his Majesty’s free and unconditional 
pardon, on the 27th of October ; 

“Str, When the sentence of the law was 
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passed upon me, I received it, I trust, as 
became a.man; and if it had been carried 
into execution, I should have met my fate, 
I hope, in a manner becoming a Christian. 
Your admonition cannot fail to make a 
lasting impression upon my mind. I re- 
ceive with gratitude my sovereign’s mercy, 
for which my future life shall be faithfully 
devoted to his service.” 

The pardon was a source of unspeakable 
delight to his family, especially to his sister 
Nessy, whose peace of mind had been broken 
by the terror of losing him by an ignomi- 
nious death, and whose joy, on hearing of 
his pardon, was, perhaps, more difficult to 
bear than her previous grief had. been: 


“For sudden joys, like griefs, confound at first.” 


She had written to her mother and sisters 
on the 26th, inclosing a statement of the 
pardon having been transmitted to Ports- 
mouth. In this letter she said, “O blessed 
hour! Little did I think, my beloved friends, 
when I closed my letter this morning, that 
before night I should be out of my senses 
with joy. This moment, this ecstatic mo- 
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ment, brought the inclosed. I cannot speak 
my happiness. I am too mad to write sense ; 
but ’tis a pleasure I would not forego to be 
the most reasonable being on earth.” 

In this way the family received the de- 
lightful intelligence; and the warm-hearted 
and untiring Mr. Graham, unable to remain 
easy at home, hastened to Portsmouth to 
congratulate his young friend, and bring him 
to London. Nothing can be more hearty or 
natural than the following :— 


A. Graham, Hsq.to Miss N. Heywood. 


“PORTSMOUTH, Oct, 27th, 1792. 
‘My DEAREST NEssy, 


“Tf you expect me to enter into particulars 
as to how I got him, when I got him, and 
where I have him, you will be disappointed ; 
for that is not in my power at present. 
Suffice it to.say that he is now with me, and 
well; not on board the Hecror, but at the 
house of a very worthy man. ‘To-day we 
dine with Mr. Delafons; to-morrow we shall, 
perhaps, sleep on the London road; and on 
Tuesday,—Oh, my dear little girl! Kiss 
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Maria for me, and tell her I love her dearly, 
and am, 
‘Yours most affectionately, 
“A, GRAHAM.” 


To this letter the following postscript was 
added :— 


From Peter Heywood to Nessy. 


“P.S. Be patient, my dearest Nessy. 
A few hours, and you will embrace your 
long-lost and most affectionate brother, 

‘¢ PETER HEYWwoopD.” 


Mr. Graham’s impatience, and generous 
anxiety to crown this joyful event, would not 
permit him to delay one moment; and on 
the Monday morning, the happy party arrived 
in London. 

On the 29th October a letter was written, 
apprising the anxious mother of her dear 
sailor boy’s arrival in London. Another 
letter, written after poor Nessy had seen him 
at liberty, breathes the tenderest feelings of 
a heart almost breaking with joy. It is thus 
headed : 

“Great Russell-street. Monday morning, 
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29th Oct., half-past ten o’clock, the brightest 
moment of my existence,’ and ends thus :— 

“1 can write no more, but to tell you, that 
the three happiest beings at this moment on 
earth are your most dutiful and affectionate 
children, Nessy Heywoop, Perer Heywoop, 
JAMES HErywoop.” 

This amiable girl possessed, among other 
accomplishments, poetic powers of no com- 
mon order, There remain in manuscript 
many copies of verses of her composition on 
various subjects; though her theme of themes 
was her brother, his sufferings, and his resto- 
ration to liberty and honour. ‘The following 
are among the lines which she wrote, ‘‘ On 
receiving certain intelligence that my most 
amiable and beloved brother, Peter Heywood, 
would soon be restored to freedom :”— 

O blissful hour !—O moment of delight ! 
Replete with happiness, with rapture bright. 
An age of pain is sure repaid by this; 

"Tis joy too great—tis ecstacy of bliss. 

My beating heart, oppress’d with woe and care, 
Has yet to learn such happiness to bear. 

From grief, distracting grief, thus high to soar, 
To know dull pain and misery no more, 


To hail each op’ning morn with new delight, 
To rest in peace and joy each happy night, 
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To see my Lycidas from bondage free, 
Restored to life, to pleasure, and to me; 

To see him thus, adorn’d with virtue's charms, 
To give him to a longing mother’s arms, 

To know him by surrounding friends caress’d ; 
Of honour, fame, of life’s best gifts possess’d ; 
Oh, my full heart ! ’tis joy, ’tis bliss supreme, 
And though ’tis real,—yet, how like a dream ! 
Then teach me, Heav’n, to bear it as I ought; 
Inspire each rapt’rous, each transporting thought. 
Teach me to bend beneath thy bounteous hand, 
With gratitude my willing heart expand; 

To Thy Omnipotence I humbly bow, 

Afflicted once—but ah! how happy now ! 

What reader does not wish to learn more 
about Nessy Heywood? In less than a year 
after her beloved brother’s liberation, whilst 
still in her youthful days, she was called 
away from taking a part in this busy 
anxious world. It no longer remained for 
her to “rejoice with them that do rejoice, 
and weep with them that weep.” Active 
and alert no more in the service of those she 
loved, she was to seek her employment and 
consolation in her sick chamber; and there 
is reason to believe, that, trusting in her Re- 
deemer’s merits, she found comfort in true 
Religion, without which the ties of affection 


must, she knew, be utterly dissolved, the 
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enjoyment derived from it pass away for 
ever. 

In the manuscript collection, from which 
the above letters and verses have been ex- 
tracted, is a memorandum by Mrs. Heywood, 
(Peter’s mother,) in her own handwriting, 
dated, Douglas, Isle of Man, shortly after’ 
Nessy’s death. ‘My dearest Nessy was 
seized, while on a visit at Major Yorke’s, 
at Bishop’s Grove, near Tunbridge Wells, 
with a violent cold; and, not taking proper 
care of herself, it soon turned to inflam- 
mation on her lungs, which carried her off 
at Hastings, to which place she was taken 
on the 5th of September, to try if the change 
of air, and being near the sea, would recover 
her. But, alas! it was too late for her to 
receive the wished-for benefit, and she died 
there on the 25th of the same month, 1798, 
and has left her only surviving parent a 
disconsolate mother, to lament, while ever 
she lives, with the most sincere affliction, the 
irreparable loss of her most valuable, affec- 
tionate, darling daughter.” 

Having, on his release, visited his family 
and friends, Mr. Heywood, as soon as _ his 
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health was completely restored, re-entered the 
navy, by the desire of Captain Pasley, (after- 
wards Sir Thomas Pasley, Bart.), and on the 
express recommendation of Lord Hood, who 
had presided at his court-martial. Indeed, 
Lord Hood offered to take him under his own 
immediate patronage; but this was declined 
with thanks by Captain Pasley, who, on the 
17th May, 1793, received him under his own 
command, into the Bellerophon. 

In consideration of the King’s free pardon, 
it was decided that no incapacity existed for 
his thus again fully undertaking the duties of: 
his profession. In January, 1797, after he had 
done his duty1in several actions with the French 
fleet, Earl Spencer, who had attentively con- 
sidered the several points connected with the 
court-martial of 1792, wrote to Sir Thomas 
Pasley, to say that those circumstances ought 
not to be allowed to stand in the way of 
Mr. Heywood’s further progress in his profes- 

‘gion; ‘more especially,” said his lordship, 
‘“¢ when the gallantry and propriety of his con- 
duct, in his subsequent service, are taken into 
consideration. I shall therefore have no diffi- 
culty in mentioning him to the commander- 
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in-chief on the station to which he belongs, 
as a person from whose promotion, on a 
proper opportunity, I shall derive much 


~ satisfaction.” 


He became a post-captain in 1803, and, after 
a career of important and responsible service, 
including two diplomatic missions to South 
America, was, on the 29th July, 1813, ap- 
pointed to the command of the Montagu, of 
74 guns, in which he served in the North 
Sea, and afterwards in the Mediterranean, 
under the command of Lord Exmouth. 

On Captain Heywood’s return, the Montagu 
was paid off at Chatham, on the 16th July, 
1816; and he came ashore, after having been 
actively employed at sea twenty-seven years, 
six months, one week, and five days, out of 
a service in the navy of twenty-nine years, 
seven months, and one day. 

On the 18th May, 1818, Lord Melville, 
without any solicitation, made him the offer 
of the command, with a Commodore’s broad 
pendant, on the lakes in Canada. <A con- 
siderable salary was annexed to this impor- 
tant office; but as he had married in 1816, 
and there was no war requiring his active 

H 
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exertions for the benefit of his country, 
Captain Heywood, with Lord Melville’s per- 
mission, declined the proffered honour ; and 
he afterward found his chief happiness in ° 
the bosom of his family. His career of ac- 
tivity being now at an end in an honourable 
profession, which had acknowledged and 
appreciated a life of useful labour, his early 
afflictions, the sufferings of body and. soul, 
began to tell upon ‘his constitution. It is 
thought, that during the period of his im- 
prisonment, the seeds were sown of that 
disorder, (a complaint of the heart,) which 
terminated his existence. Bligh, in his ac- 
count of the mutineers, which was drawn up 
at Timor, in 1789, says, after describing 
Heywood’s height and person; “ At this 
time he has not done growing.” 

Whilst his body was ripening into man- 
hood, the iron entered into his soul. 
~ This valuable and excellent officer died in’ 
London on the 10th February, 1831, in his: 
fifty-eighth year, and was buried in a vault 
at Highgate Chapel. bid 

There is not room in these pages for an 
enumeration of his professional services; but 
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Marshall, in his Naval Biography, supplies the 
deficiency by the following passage, respecting 
him:— The misfortunes of his youth proved 
highly beneficial to him. The greater part of 
those distinguished officers who had ‘sat as 
members of the court-martial, justly consider- 
ing him much more unfortunate than criminal, 
extended their patronage to him immediately 
after his release; and through their good 
offices, and his own meritorious behaviour, 
he was subsequently advanced, step by step, 
to the rank he at present holds. The duties 
which have fallen to his share he has ever 
performed with a zeal not inferior to that of 
any other officer in the service. The young 
men who have had the honour of serving 
under him, many of whom now enjoy com- 
missions, will readily and gratefully acknow- 
ledge, that, both by precept, and his own 
example, he invariably endeavoured to form 
their characters, as men and officers, in the 
solid principles of religion and virtue. In 
short, we do not hesitate to say, that his 
king and country never had a more faithful 
servant, nor the naval service a more worthy 
and. respectable member.” 
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What a chequered and eventful life was 
his! How zealously must he have laboured 
in his profession, who could have earned, 
at the age of forty-three, such afuple testi- 
monies to his merit. ‘This chapter cannot 
conclude better than with a spirited stanza 
from a copy of verses, written by one of 
the Montagu’s crew, and sent to Captain 
Heywood, by desire of the whole ship’s com- 
pany, when that vessel was put out of com- 
mission in 1816 :-— 


“ Farewell to thee, HEywoop! a truer one never 
Hath exercised rule o’er the sons of the wave; 
The seamen who served thee would serve thee for ever, 
Who sway’d, but ne’er fetter’ d, the hearts of the brave.” 
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NorHina more was heard of Christian and 
his party, until twenty years had passed 
from the date of the mutiny; when Sir 
Sidney Smith, then commander-in-chief on 
‘the Brazil station, formed the Admiralty, 
from Rio Janeiro, that Captain Folger, of 
the ship Topaz, of Boston, United States, 
on landing on Pitcairm’s Island, in 1808, 
had found an Englishman, named Alexander 
Smith, the only person remaining of nine 
that had found their way thither in the 
Bounty. Smith, otherwise John Adams, 
(who had, on first entering the service, as- 
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sumed the name of Alexander Smith,) related, 
that after putting Bligh into the boat, Chris- 
tian, with the other mutineers, had gone to 
Otaheite, where all hands remained, but 
Christian, Smith, and seven others; that 
each had taken an Otaheitan wife, and then 
proceeded to Pitcairn, where they had made 
good a landing, and afterwards broken up the 
Bounty. 

This brings our readers to Piteairn’s 
Island. Some of them may desire to learn 
the origin of its name, and the circum- 
stances of its first discovery by British 
navigators. 

Captain Philip Carteret, in his description 
of a Voyage round the World, wrote as fol- 
lows, July 1767 :— 

“We continued our course aeesaael tilk 
the evening of Thursday, the 2d of July, 
when we discovered land to the northward 
of us. Upon approaching it the next day, 
it appeared like a great rock rising out of 
the seas It was not more than five miles in 
circumference, and seemed to be uninhabited. 
It was, however, covered with trees; and we 
saw a small stream of fresh water running 
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down one side of it. I would have landed 
upon it, but the surf, which at this season 
broke upon it with great violence, rendered 
it impossible. I got soundings on the west 
side of it, at somewhat less than a mile from 
the shore, in twenty-five fathoms, with a 
bottom of coral and sand; and it is probable 
that in fine summer weather landing here 
may not only be practicable, but easy. We 
saw a great number of sea-birds hovering 
about it, at somewhat less than a mile from 
the shore; and the sea here seemed to have 
fish. It lies in lat. 20° 2’ south: long. 133° 
21’ west.* It is so high, that we saw it at 
the distance of more than fifteen leagues; and 
it having been discovered by a young ‘gentle- 
man, son to Major Pitcairn, of the marines, we 
called it Prrcarrn’s Istanp. This young 
man was unfortunately lost in the Awrora.t 
While we were in the neighbourhood | of 
this island, the weather was extremely. tem- 
pestuous, with long rolling billows from the 
southward, larger and higher than any I had 


* The latitude and longitude are wrongly stated by 
Captain Carteret. 

+ His father, Major Pitcairn, was killed at the battle 
of Bunker’s Hill, in America, in 1775. 
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seen before. ‘’he winds were variable, but 
blew chiefly from the SS. W., W. and W.N.W. 
We had very seldom a gale to the eastward ; 
so that we were prevented from keeping in 
a high south latitude, and were constantly 
driving to the northward.”* 

Pitcairn’s Island, distant about 1,200 miles 
from Otaheite, is of volcanic origin. The 
peculiar features of the volcanic islands, of 
which there are several in the South Seas, 
show that they have been elevated from the 
bed of the ocean by the resistless force of 
fire, which has given a vertical character, 
and jagged outline, to their rocky moun- 
tains, and greatly increased the wild beauties 
of their scenery. Pitcairn is in latitude 25° 
4’ south, and longitude 130° 8’ west; and 
the highest point is about 1,008 feet above 
the level of the sea. In clear weather the 
island may be seen at forty miles’ dis- 
tance. It is four miles and a half in cir- 
cumference, one mile and. a half being the 


*» Voyage round the World, by Captain P. Car- 
teret, Commander of H. M. Sloop, Swallow, in 1766-7-8-9. 
Passage from Mas-afuera to Queen Charlotte’s Islands. 
Chap. iil. 
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greatest length. The climate, which is just 
without the tropics, is adapted for the pro- 
duction of useful vegetables, which form the 
chief article of food :—Irish and sweet pota- 
toes, yams, bread-fruit, a vegetable called 
taro (Arum esculentum), pumpkins, Indian 
maize, and beans. Here and there are patches 
of the tobacco-plant, and sugar-canes. The 
fruits are pines, plantains, and bananas, 
oranges, limes, melons, a species of apple, 
and cocoa-nuts. Among the trees are the 
Cocoa-nut (Cocos nucifera); the Plantain 
(Musa paradisiaca); the Bread-fruit tree 
(Artocarpus incisa); the Nono (Morinda 
citrifolia), &c.; but the most striking and 
remarkable is the Banyan (cus Indica) :— 


“The fig-tree ; not that kind for fruit renown’d, 
But such as at this day to India known, 
In Malabar or Deccan spreads her arms, 
Branching so broad and long, that in the ground 
The bended twig takes root, and daughters grow 
About the mother-tree, a pillar’d shade, 
High over-reach’d, and echoing walks between. 
There oft the Indian herdsman, shunning heat, 
Shelters in cool, and tends his pasturing herds 
At loop-holes cut through thickest shade.” 


MILTON. 
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The temperature of Pitcairn ranges from 
59° in winter to 87° in summer. ‘The 
average is 65° in winter, and 82° in sum- 
mer. ‘The vegetation sometimes suffers from 
swarms of insects. ‘To remedy this evil, 
there having been on the island only one 
species of land bird, a small fly-catcher, it 
was thought desirable to convey some birds to 
the spot. Her Majesty’s Ship, Virago, Com- 
mander Prevost, left Callao for Pitcairn, in 
January 1853, having on board singing- 
birds, rose-trees, myrtles, &c. for the islanders. 

There are lizards, but no venomous reptiles 
on the island. The people are annoyed by 
rats, which do much damage to the sugar- 
canes. Hence the strictness of the law for 
the preservation of cats.* 

About half the island, consisting of six 
hundred acres, is cultivated. The rest is 
too rocky for cultivation. There being but 
little beach, the quantity of sea-weed washed 
up is small; such as there is, however, is 
employed for the use of the ground. 

Though the climate cannot be called un- 
healthy, the people are not generally long- 

* See page 275, 
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lived. Arthur Quintal, the oldest man among 
them, is only fifty-seven; Elizabeth Young, 
daughter of the late John Mills, though the 
oldest person on the island, is but sixty. The 
ailments to which the islanders are most sub- 
ject are, rheumatism, influenza, bilious affec- 
tions, and diseases of the heart. 

Nature has fortified the coast with power- 
ful barriers, which render it most difficult of 
access, except in Bounty Bay, situate on 
the north-east side; and even there the 
approach is impossible when the sea is high. 
The ships, which occasionally remain awhile 
in the neighbourhood of the island, and for 
which there is abundance of water, stand off 
and on as well as they may, and as the wind 
allows them. Though soundings in from 25 
to 35 fathoms may be obtained at some dis- 
tance, anchorage is seldom resorted to; the 
state of the ground being such as to cause a 
risk of losing the anchor. Lofty bristling 
rocks, one of which is called St. Paul’s Point, 
rise perpendicularly from the sea; and cliffs, 
with clumps of cocoa-nut-trees at their base, 
are seen, as the boats approach the beach, 
which is shingly, and very narrow at the 
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place of landing. The landing is effected in 
the boats of the natives; these being better 
suited than ships’ boats for passing the 
breakers. 

“Having set foot on shore,” says Myr. 
Brodie, who was there in March 1850, “ you 
ascend a steep hill, almost a cliff, for about 
three hundred yards, to a table-land, planted 
with cocoa-nut-trees, which is called the 
market-place, about a quarter of a mile 
beyond which, at the north end of the island, 
lies the settlement, flanked by a grove of 
cocoa-nut-trees, kumeras, and plantains, &c. 
which make the approach very picturesque.” * 

Though the island, according to Captain 
Carteret, owes its name to young Mr. Pit- 
cairn, he having been the first native of 
this kingdom who noted the place, it was 
doubtless once known by some other name, 
which is now lost, together with all traces 
of its former inhabitants, except a few 
human skeletons, idols, and weapons, which 
were discovered there by the mutineers. It 
has become a clear matter of fact, that the 


* “Pitcairn’s Island, and the Islanders in 1850.” By 
Walter Brodie. 
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island was inhabited previously to their ar- 
rival. Overlooking Bounty Bay is a lofty 
peak, within 100 yards of which were found 
on a rock four images, about six feet in 
height, placed upon a platform, which is called 
a parpai. One of these was a rude represen- 
tation of the human figure, to the hips, 
hewn out of a piece of red lava. Each of 
the skulls which were dug up had under it 
a pearl-shell, according to the mode of burial 
adopted in the place at the time, probably 
some centuries since. It has been suggested 
with reason, that the ancient occupants were 
drifted to this place from the Gambier, or 
other islands, on a raft. Several specimens 
of hatchets, and spear-heads of very hard 
stone, and a large stone bowl, were dis- 
covered. ‘The mutineers also met, on the 
east side of the island, with certain uncouth 
carvings of the sun, moon, stars, a bird, men, 
&c. in a cavern situate in the face of a cliff. 
There are some inaccuracies in the nar- 
rative forwarded by Captain Folger, in his 
letter of March 1, 1813, respecting his visit 
to the island. He stated that about six years 
after the arrival of the nine mutineers, the 
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Otaheitans had killed all the Englishmen, 
except Smith, who was severely wounded ; 
and that on the same night the Otaheitan 
widows had risen, and murdered all their 
countrymen, leaving only Smith, with the 
widows and children. His account may be 
corrected by the following statement :-— 

After getting rid of Mr. Bligh, and his 
crew, the mutineers sailed for Toubouai, an 
island about 500 miles south of Otaheite, 
where they intended to land; but the natives 
refusing to admit them, they proceeded to 
Otaheite. A second ineffectual attempt at 
settling having been made on Toubouai, and 
a refuge having again been found, for a 
short time, at Otaheite, Christian and eight 
of his comrades left for Pitcairn, in the 
Bounty, with certain Otaheitans, the rest of 
the mutineers remaining at Otaheite. It 
happened that Carteret’s description of Pit- 
caim had been on board the Bounty; and 
this probably determined Christian in his 
choice. Carteret, however, as will have been 
seen, was wrong in his statement of the 
latitude and longitude of the island. 

When the Bounty arrived at Pitcairn’s 
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Island, she had on board nine Englishmen, 
with nine Otaheitan women, their wives; six 
Otaheitan men, three of whom had wives; 
and a little girl; making twenty-eight per- 
sons who landed. This little girl, then an 
infant of ten months old, was afterwards the 
wife of Charles Christian, and the mother of 
Mr. G. H. Nobbs’s wife. The names of the 
nine mutineers who reached the Island in 
the Bounty were— ¢ 


FLETCHER CHRISTIAN . . . Master’s Mate. 
~Epwarp Younc. . . . . Midshipman. 

Joun Muus .. . . . .. Gunner's Mate. 

MarrHew QuinTAL. . . . Seaman. 

WinnrasoiCoxin (S48 ay (. 7 Ditto: 

ALEXANDER SMITH, alias JOHN en Ditto. 

ADAMS 

JOPN. WILLIAMS. “his /'.- '6-*, 2 eDrbte: 

TRACP MEARTING 4 arte te oe apeithe 

Witutiam Brown... ~~. ~=Gardener. 


Christian and Young were men of good 
education. The former was the brother of 
Edward Christian, Esq. Professor of Law at 
Cambridge, Chief Justice of Ely, and Editor 
of Blackstone’s Commentaries. Young was a 
nephew of Sir George Young, Bart. ‘The 
other mutineers who landed at Pitcairn were 
chiefly sailors of the ordinary class. 
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They had not long set foot upon the island 
when it became a stage for the display of 
every evil passion. They. were “ hateful, 
and hating one another.” During the frightful 
period of domestic warfare between the Euro- 
peans and the blacks, in which the former 
often adopted the tremendously simple rule 
of might against right, the blacks made com- 
mon cause together, and planned the murder 
of their imperious masters. This plot reached 
the ears of the wives of the mutineers: and the 
females are said to have disclosed it to their 
husbands, just before the time appointed 
for the massacre, by adding to one of their 
songs these words, “ Why does black man 
sharpen axe? To kill white man.” In the 
course of the deadly struggles occurring be- 
tween the several parties, Christian, Mills, 
Williams, Martin, and Brown, were murdered 
in the year 1793 by the Otaheitan men whom 
they had brought to the island with them. 
All the Otaheitan men were killed in the 
same yeaz, one of them having been destroyed 
by Young’s wife with an axe. As soon as 
she had killed the last survivor but one of 
the Otaheitans, she gave a signal to her 
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husband to fire upon the remaining black, 
which was done with fatal precision. This 
woman, Susannah, who afterwards married 
_ Thursday October Christian, Fletcher Chris- 
- tian’s son, died at an advanced age in the year 
1850. She was the last survivor of the Bounty. 

The sanguinary frays among the members 
of the small body of inhabitants, from the 
time of their landing, to 1794, have been 
described at different times. These painful 
particulars shall be passed over. One point, 
however, connected with the murders deserves 
mention, as it may serve to clear up some 
doubt regarding the death of Fletcher Chris- 
tian. As the spot in which he was buried 
on the island is not known, and as a person 
resembling him was seen, about the year 
1809, in Fore Street, Plymouth, by Captain 
Peter Heywood, who imagined, from a trans- 
lent view, that the stranger was Fletcher 
Christian himself, an impression in some 
quarters prevailed, that he had escaped the 
massacre of 1793, and had returned to 
England. But the manuscript documents 
of the island seem to be clear upon this 
matter. In 1794, when only four men, 
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Young, M‘Coy, Adams, and Quintal], were 
left alive, the women of the place were seen 
with the five skulls of the murdered white 
men, and were compelled, after some diffi- 
culty, to give them up to be buried. 

In that year the state of the island had 
become so intolerable to the women, that they 
resolved to brave the perils of the sea, rather 
than remain. They had accordingly prepared 
to set off secretly in a boat, which, fortunately 
for them, upset in launching ; as the men who 
had built it probably intended it should do ; 
and the women, foiled in their attempt to get 
away, again settled down in their sad and 
unwelcome home. Whither they had pro- 
posed: to go, it is impossible to say. The 
nearest island to Pitcairn, nearly ninety miles 
to its north, is: Oeno, of coral formation, 
a barren place, most difficult of access. The 
approach is so bad, owing to the reefs of coral 
encompassing the lagoon which surrounds 
ae island, that when Captain Beechey, in 
December 1825, attempted to land, the boat 
was broken to pieces. Lieut. Edward Belcher 
narrowly escaped with his life, and a young 
lad of the party was drowned. 
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_ There is also, about 120 miles from Pit- 
cairn, Elizabeth, or Henderson’s Island, so 
called after Captain Henderson, of the Her- 
cules, of Calcutta. It is nearly eighty feet 
above the level of the sea, five miles in length, 
one mile in breadth, of volcanic formation, 
and covered with dead coral. The soil is 
poor and sandy. There are many trees and 
shrubs on the island, and it has been occa- 
sionally visited by the Pitcairn people, chiefly 
for the sake of the timber found there. On 
the occasion of their visit in 1851, they found 
eight human skeletons lying in caves; pro- 
bably the remains of some shipwrecked mari- 
ners, who, unable to procure food or water, 
had lain down to die. , | 

The women, in the same year in which 
they had endeavoured to quit Pitcairn, deli- 
berately planned the destruction of the four 
men left among them. This dreadful plot was 
discovered in time by the men; and a partial 
and suspicious peace was brought about. 

But other horrors remained behind. In 
1798, M‘Coy, in a fit of delirium tremens, 
brought on by drunkenness, having thrown 
himself from the rocks. into ‘the sea, was 
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drowned. Quintall, a violent and headstrong 
man, after threatening the lives of his com- 
panions, was killed by Young and Adams, 
who, in 1799, took away his life with an axe 
in self-defence. Thus, six of the mutineers 
were murdered, and one committed suicide. 
Edward Young died of asthma, in 1800. 
Adams had been severely wounded in one of 
the contests that took. place, but had reco- 
vered. Only two of the fifteen men, who had. 
Janded from the Bounty (Young and Adams), 
died a natural death. 

Here we may pause to reflect of the un- 
happy lives and dreadful deaths of men who 
had been guilty of a very heinous offence 
against the laws of God and man. Though 
Christian, when fixed at Pitcairn, often wore 
a cheerful countenance and manner, there is 
reason to believe that the remembrance of 
the past was deeply painful. to him, and that 
shame and remorse, mingled with the fear of 
detection, weighed heavily on his mind. 

On the top of a high rock, is a spot which 
he called his ‘ look-out.” Whilst many 
hearts, thousands of miles off, were wounded, 
if not broken, by suspense and uncertainty 
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respecting the fate of himself and his com- 
panions, he was either employed in surveying 
the ocean around him, under the apprehen- 
sion of the approach of the officers of justice, 
or in endeavouring to control the turbulent 
community, among whom he had irrevo- 
cably cast his lot. 

It may be observed, that punishment in 
this life often bears a startling likeness to the 
sin which has been committed, and which not 
only thus finds the offender out, but shows 
him that it has done so. Within the narrow 
limits of the island, as in the confines of a 
ship, Christian had enemies at hand, who 
harassed, and at length took away his life; 
and it is a remarkable fact, that he who had 
raised his hand in a criminal manner against 
his superior in command, should have suf- 
fered death from those whom he looked upon 
as men under his authority. 

Nor must it be forgotten, that one chief 
cause of all the quarrels and miseries of the 
mutineers, was intemperance. M‘Coy had 
unhappily become acquainted with the art of 
distilling. With the aid of a copper boiler, 
which had been taken from the Bounty, and 
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which was altered into a still, he soon made 
ardent spirit out of the ti-root ( Dracena ter- 
minalis). This served to thin yet further the 
number of the original male settlers, until 
only one of them was left remaining. 

It pleased God to touch the heart of that 
one, and to make him an instrument of good 
to those around him. His deceased comrades 
had left families, who had been brought up 
in ignorance of their God and Saviour, all 
the women. being Otaheitan idolaters. One 
Bible, and one only,-which had been occa- 
sionally read by Christian and Young, re- 
mained: this inestimable treasure having 
been rescued from the Bounty. Here was a 
merciful provision for guiding Adams, and 
those around him, in the right way, and 
making them wise unto salvation. It may 
even be hoped .-that the blessing had not been 
wholly lost upon Christian and Young. 
Besides the Holy Scriptures, Adams had 
the comfort and advantage of possessing a 
Common Prayer Book, one copy of which 
had also been recovered from the ship: and 
of this he made constant use. 

In the year 1800, having then reached his 
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thirty-sixth year, he found himself the only 
man on the island... The younger part, con- 
sisting of twenty children, looked up to him 
with reverence and affection. - About ten 
years after this, he had two remarkable 
dreams, which presented to him in’ vivid 
colours his past transgressions, and the awful 
nature of the punishment awaiting them. 
These were such dreams as many persons 
may have had in their turns; but they pro- 
duced in him a lasting and wholesome im- 
pression, and effectually moved his conscience. 
May we not believe this to have been the 
influence of the Holy Spirit, whose merciful 
design it was to give him a better knowledge 
of himself, and of the justice and goodness of 
God, and to bring him an humble suppliant 
to the throne of grace, for the pardon of his 
sins, through the merits of a crucified Saviour ? 
“ Behold, I stand at the door, and knock: if 
» any man hear my voice, and open the door, 
I will come in to him.” &e.. (Rev. i. 20.) 
Let no one say that there is any encou- 
ragement to Superstition in these remarks. 
That which is uppermost in the thoughts, 
though it may not have ripened into ood 
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resolutions, much less into right practice, is 
frequently displayed in a manner, strong as 
reality, in those solemn hours, when the 
world is shut out, and deep sleep falleth upon 
man. An idea, which has been presented to 
the mind whilst we are awake, often assumes, 
by reflection, and during the hours of sleep, 
a solemnity and importance which it did not 
before possess. And perhaps there are no 
inward admonitions more affecting, or more 
fruitful of good, than those which relate to 
our children, and to the obligations under 
which we are laid to conduct the young in 
the right way. Happy are they who are 
wise enough to make a good use of that 
which appears to have been sent to them for 
a good end. Adams had begun to read his 
Bible; and who can tell the power given by 
the grace of God to the study of the revealed 
Word, with prayer, and to a thoughtful and 
candid perusal of the injunctions of the 
Saviour, to whom the young were objects of 
the tenderest regard ? 

With his clearer view of the parental 
character, and of the condition of his own 
soul, Adams became a religious man. He 
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instructed the young people about him in 
the fear of God. He prayed for them, and 
for himself. He observed the rules of the 
Church of England, always had morning and 
evening prayers, and taught the children the 
Collects, and other portions of the Prayer 
Book, beginning with the Lord’s Prayer, 
and the Apostles’ Creed. He was afterwards 
very fond of reading a book published by the 
Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, 
entitled, “ The Knowledge and Practice of 
Christianity ; an Instruction for the Indians, 
By the Right Rev. Dr. Wilson, Bishop of 
Sodor and Man.” His youthful pupils took 
such delight in his instructions, that, on one 
occasion, on his offering to two of the lads, 
Arthur Quintall, and Robert Young, some 
compensation for their labour in preparing 
ground for planting yams, they proposed, 
that, instead of his giving the present held 
out to them, consisting of a small quantity of 
gunpowder, he should teach them some extra 
lessons out of the Bible; a request with 
which he joyfully complied. 

Adams was no ordinary man, or he could 
never have accomplished the arduous task 
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which he had undertaken to perform. By 
a steadfast adherence to the line of duty 
which he had marked out for his conduct, 
he could not but perceive that the blessing 
of God was upon his labours. The fruits of 
good became apparent in a place where in- 
difference to religion, and looseness of morals 
had prevailed; and when we consider the 
latter part of his pilgrimage, and the filial 
reverence with which he was regarded by his 
juniors, we may conclude that this island- 
patriarch had much to cheer and encourage 
him, amidst the trials and sorrows which 
had come upon him. Among the most com- 
fortable feelings of his heart, as the end of 
his existence drew on, was probably the well- 
grounded hope that the rising generation would 
fear God, and keep His commandments. 
Looking at the improved condition of 
the people, just previously to his death, 
which happened in March 1829, when he 
was sixty-five years of age, he might well 
have been gladdened by the prospect of the 
continuance among them of those firm and 
solid principles of true religion which had 
been fixed upon a sure foundation, and which 
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form a topic of honourable mention at this 
very time. 

Much of Adams’s trouble and anxiety in 
former years naturally arose from the fear of 
being discovered and taken. In May 1795 
he, and his brother-mutineers, having ob- 
served a ship nearing the island, in their 
terror hid themselves in the bush. Having 
cautiously left their* place of concealment, 
they found a knife by the sea-side, and a few 
cocoa-nut shells, proving that some persons 
had landed. ‘The visitors, however, it would 
seem, had not noticed any signs of houses, 
and had therefore proceeded on their voyage. 
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CHAPTER V. 


THE CHRONOMETER OF THE BOUNTY—-DESCRIPTION OF THE 
STATE OF PITCAIRN IN 1814, AND SUBSEQUENT YEARS 
—ACCOUNT GIVEN BY SIR THOMAS STAINES AND CAPTAIN 
BEECHEY—EMIGRATION TO OTAHEITE IN 1831—QUEEN 
POMARE—HER LETTER TO QUEEN VICTORIA. 


On the occasion of Captain Folger’s visit to 
Pitcairn in 1808, in the American ship, 
Topaz, he had carried away a chronometer 
and compass, originally belonging to the 
Bounty, for the purpose of forwarding them 
to the Admiralty. There is in the Nautical 
Magazine, for 1840, a paper signed by Cap- 
tain Newman, of H. M.S. Sparrowhawk, on 
the subject of the chronometer: and the 
reader will not deem uninteresting a few 
words respecting this relic of the Bounty. 

By that officer’s account, it appears that the 
chronometer bears the name of Larcum Ken- 
dall, A.D. 1771; that it had been in Chili since 
the time of the arrival of the Topaz, and that 
it had been stolen from the American captain 
on his ship’s passage from Juan Fernandez to 
. Valparaiso. It was afterwards purchased for 
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three doubloons, by an old Spaniard named 
Castillo, who kept it in his possession till his 
death, which happened at Santiago, when his 
family sent it to Captain Herbert of H.M.S. 
Calliope, to be conveyed to the British Museum. 
Captain Herbert forwarded it to Mr. Mouat, 
chronometer maker at Valparaiso, to be put 
in order, and received it back on the 23d of 
June 1840. The Calliope sailed from Val- 
paraiso for China on the Ist July 1840; 
“and thus,” says Captain Newman, “ will 
this now very interesting instrument, in all 
probability, return to the place of its con- 
struction (London), after an absence of so 
many years.” 

This chronometer, which is legally the 
‘property of Her Majesty, is stated to be six 
inches in diameter, with three dials on its 
face ; one for hours, one for minutes, and one 
for seconds; with an outer silver case, made 
as the outer cases of pocket watches were, 
eighty or ninety years ago; so that its ap- 
pearance is that of a gigantic watch. It is 
not to be found in the British Museum; nor 
has the author been able to trace its history 
beyond the above account. 
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But to return to Pitcairn. No further 
notice was taken of the island, nor of its 
inhabitants, until 1814, when His Majesty's 
ships Briton and Fagus, Captain Sir Thomas 
Staines, and Captain Pipon, being in search 
of an American ship of war, the Essex, which 
had been seizing some of our whaling vessels, 
arrived at Pitcairn. Adams now supposed 
that his time was come, and that he should 
be carried away. ‘Though much alarmed, he 
did not attempt concealment, but presented 
himself to the officers, who soon reassured 
him by saying that he was not to be arrested; 
the time was past for that: he had been a 
quarter of a century in the island; and his 
presence was useful to the islanders. 

The condition of the place and people at 
that date cannot be better described than by 
Sir T. Staines, in his own words, in a letter 
addressed by him to Vice-Admiral aaa 
_ Dixon :— 


“ Briton, Valparaiso, Oct, 18, 1814. 


“ Srr,—lI have the honour to inform you 
that on my passage from the Marquesas 
Islands to this point, on the morning of the 
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17th September, I fell in with an island 
where none is laid down in the Admiralty or 
other charts, according to the several chrono- 
meters of the Lriton and Tagus. I therefore 
hove to, until daylight, and then closed, to 
ascertain whether it was inhabited, which I 
soon discovered it to be, and, to my great 
astonishment, found that every individual on 
the island (forty in number) spoke very good 
English. They proved to be the descen- 
dants of the deluded crew of the Bounty, 
which from Otaheite proceeded to the above- 
mentioned island, where the ship was burnt. 
“Christian appeared to have been. the 
leader, and the sole cause of the mutiny in 
that ship. A venerable old man, named 
John Adams, is the only surviving English- 
man of those who last quitted Otaheite in 
her, and whose exemplary conduct, and 
fatherly care of the whole little colony, could 
not but command admiration. The pious 
manner in which all those born on the island 
have been reared, the correct sense of re- 
ligion which has been instilled into their 
young minds by this old man, has given him 
the preeminence over the whole of them, to 
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whom they look up as the father of the 
whole, and one family. 

« A gon of Christian was the first born on 
the island, now about twenty-five years of 
age (named Thursday October Christian) ; 
the elder Christian fell a sacrifice to the 
jealousy of an Otaheitan man, within three 
or four years after their arrival on the island. 
They were accompanied thither by six Ota- 
heitan men and twelve women; the former 
were all swept away by desperate contentions 
between them and the Englishmen, and five 
of the latter have died at different periods, 
leaving at present only one man and several 
women, of the original settlers. 

“The island must, undoubtedly, be that 
called Pitcairn, although erroneously laid 
down in the charts. We had the meridian 
sun close to it, which gave us 25 deg. 4 min. 
S. latitude, and 130 deg. 25 min. W. longi- 
tude, by chronometers of the Briton and Tagus. 
It isabundant in yams, plantains, hogs, goats, 
and fowls, but affords no shelter for a ship 
or vessel of any description: neither could a 
ship water there without great difficulty. 

“ T cannot refrain from offering my opinion, 
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that it is well worthy the attention of our 
laudable religious Societies, particularly that 
for propagating the Christian religion, the 
whole of the inhabitants speaking the Ota- 
heitan tongue as well as English. Durimeg 
the whole of the time they have been on the 
island, only one ship has ever communicated 
with them, which took place about six years 
since, by an American ship, called the Topaz, 
of Boston, Mayhew Folger, master. The 
island is completely iron-bound, with rocky 
shores, and landing in boats at all times dif- 
ficult, although safe to approach within a 
short distance in a ship. 

(Signed) (oT US PAINES, 

It is rather remarkable, that in this letter 
John Adams should have been styled a 
“venerable old man,’ as he was then only 
fifty years of age. But he had suffered much 
anxiety; for a long period of his life he had 
been a stranger to security ; and his weather- 
beaten face bore marks of a more advanced 
age than that which he had attained. He 
is mentioned in Bligh’s description, as very 
much ‘pitted with the small-pox, and “ tat- 
towed on his body, legs, arms, and feet.” 

_ 
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As the real position of the island was 
ascertained to be far distant from that in 
which it had been usually laid down in the 
charts, and as Sir T. Staines and Captain 
Pipon seem to have still considered it as 
uninhabited, they were not a little surprised, 
on approaching its shores, to behold planta- 
tions regularly laid out, and huts or houses, 
more neatly constructed than those of the 
Marquesas Islands. When about two miles 
from the landing-place, some natives were 
observed bringing down their canoes on their 
shoulders, dashing through a heavy surf, and 
paddling off to the ships; but the astonishment 
of our sailors was unbounded on hearing one 
of the natives, on approaching the ship, call 
out in the English language, “‘ Won't you 
heave us a rope, now?” 

The first man who got on board the Briton 
soon proved who they were. His name, he 
said, was Thursday October Christian, the 
first born on the island,* son of Fletcher 
Christian. He was then about twenty-five 
years of age, a fine young man, about six 
feet high, his hair deep black; his counte- 


* He was born on a Thursday in October. 
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nance open and interesting; of a brownish 
cast, but free from all that mixture of a 
reddish tint which prevails on the Pacific 
islands; his only dress was a piece of cloth 
round his loins, and a straw hat, ornamented 
with the black feathers of the domestic fowl. 
“With a great share of good humour,” says 
Captain Pipon, “we were glad to trace in 
his benevolent countenance all the features 
of an honest English face. I must confess,” 
he continues, “I could not survey this in- 
teresting person without feelings of tenderness 
and compassion. His companion was named 
George Young, a fine youth, of seventeen or 
eighteen years of age.”’ 

If the astonishment of the captains was 
great on hearing their first salutation in 
English, their surprise and interest were 
not a little increased, on Sir Thomas Staines 
taking the youths below and setting before 
them something to eat, when one of them 
rose up, and placing his hands together in 
a posture of devotion, distinctly repeated, 
and in a pleasing tone and manner, “ For 
what we are going to receive, the Lord make 
us truly thankful.” 
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They expressed great surprise on seeing a 
cow on board the Briton, and were in doubt 
whether she was a great goat, or a horned 
SOW. 

The two captains of his Majesty’s ships 
accompanied these young men on shore. 
With some difficulty, and a good wetting, 
and with the assistance of their conductors, 
they accomplished a landing through the 
surf, and were soon after met by John 
Adams, who conducted them to his house. 
His wife accompanied him, an old person, 
blind and infirm. He was at first alarmed, 
lest the visit was to apprehend him; but, on 
being told that they had been perfectly igno- 
rant of his existence, he was relieved from 
his anxiety. Being once assured that the 
visit was of a peaceable nature, it is impos- 
sible to describe the joy these poor people 
manifested on seeing those whom they were 
pleased to consider as their countrymen. 
Yams, cocoa-nuts, and other fruits, with 
fine fresh eggs, were laid before them; and 
Adams would have killed and dressed a hog 
for his visitors, but time would not allow 
them to partake of the intended feast. 
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This interesting settlement then consisted 
of about forty-six persons, mostly grown up 
young people, besides a number of infants. 
| The young men, all born on the island, were 
very athletic, and of fine forms, their counte- 
nances open and pleasing, indicating much 
benevolence and goodness of heart; but the 
young women were objects of particular 
admiration ; tall, robust, and well formed, 
their faces beaming with smiles, and unruffled 
good humour, but wearing a degree of modesty 
and bashfulness that would do honour to the 
most virtuous nation on earth. Their teeth, 
like ivory, were regular and beautiful, with- 
out a single exception ; and all of them, both 
male and female, had the most marked 
English features. 

We are told, moreover, in the pleasing 
account given in the Quarterly Review of 
that date:— 

“They sometimes wreathe caps or bonnets 
for the head, in the most tasty manner, to 
protect the face from the rays of the sun; 
and though, as Captain Pipon observes, they 
have only had the instruction of their Ota- 
heitan mothers, ‘our dressmakers in London 
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would be delighted with the simplicity, and 
yet elegant taste, of these untaught females.’ 

“Their native modesty, assisted by a pro- 
per sense of religion and morality, istilled 
into their youthful minds by John Adams, 
had hitherto preserved these interesting 
people pure and uncorrupted. 

“They all labour, while young, in the 
cultivation of the ground; and when pos- 
sessed of a sufficient quantity of cleared land, 
and of stock to maintain a family, they are 
allowed to marry, but always with the con- 
sent of Adams. : 

“The greatest harmony prevailed in this 
little society ; their only quarrels, and these 
rarely happened, being, according to their 
own expression, quarrels of the mouth ; they 
are honest in their dealings, which consist of 
bartering different articles for mutual accom- 
modation. 

“Their habitations are extremely neat. 
The little village of Pitcairn forms a pretty 
square, the houses at the upper end of which 
are occupied by the patriarch John Adams 
and his family, consisting of his old blind wife 
and three daughters, from fifteen to eighteen 
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years of age, and a boy of eleven; a daughter 
of his wife by a former husband, and a son- 
in-law. On the opposite side is the dwelling 
of Thursday October Christian, and in the 
centre is a smooth verdant lawn, on which 
the poultry are let loose, fenced in so as to 
prevent the intrusion of the domestic quad- 
rupeds. All that was done was obviously 
undertaken on a settled plan, unlike to any- 
thing to be met with on the other islands. 
In their houses they had a good deal of 
decent furniture, consisting of beds laid upon 
bedsteads, with neat covering; they had also 
tables, and large chests to contain their valu- 
ables and clothing, which is made from the 
bark of a certain tree, prepared chiefly by 
the elder Otaheitan females. Adams’s house 
consisted of two rooms, and the windows had 
shutters to pull to at night. The younger 
part of the sex are, as before stated, employed 
with their brothers, under the direction of 
Adams, in the culture of the ground, which 
produced cocoa-nuts, bananas, the bread- 
fruit-tree, yams, sweet potatoes, and turnips. 
They have also plenty of hogs and goats; 
the woods abound with a species of wild hog, 
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and the coasts of the island with several 
kinds of good fish. 

“Their agricultural implements are nade 
by themselves, from the iron supplied by the 
Bounty, which with great labour they beat 
out into spades, hatchets, &c. ‘This was not 
all. The old man kept a regular journal, in 
which was entered the nature and quantity 
of work performed by each family, what each 
had received, and what was due on account. 
There was, it seemed, besides private pro- 
perty, a sort of general stock, out of which 
articles were issued on account to the several 
members of the community; and for mutual 
accommodation, exchanges of one kind of 
provision for another were very frequent, 
as salt for fresh provisions, vegetables and 
fruit for poultry, fish, &c.; also, when the 
stores of one family were low, or wholly 
expended, a fresh supply was raised from 
another, or out of the general stock, to 
be repaid when circumstances were more 
favourable.” * 

The name. of John Adams is so closely 
dentified with Pitcairn’s Island, and so much 


* See Quarterly Review, vol. iii. p. 378, &e. 
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of the present happy state of the people is 
owing, under the Divine blessing, to him, 
that it is difficult to say too much on this 
' part of the subject. The description given 
by Captain Beechey of Adams, as well as of 
the young islanders, who came out in a boat 
to the Blossom, when off the island in De- 
cember 1825, is so graphic, that it must be 
quoted in his own words :—_. 

‘“ They sprang up the side, and shook every 
officer by the hand, with undisguised feelings 
of gratification. The activity of the young 
men outstripped that of old Adams, who was, 
consequently, almost the last to greet us. He 
was unusually strong and active for his age, 
notwithstanding the inconvenience of con- 
siderable corpulency. He was dressed in a 
sailor’s shirt and trowsers, and a low-crowned 
hat, which he instinctively held in his hand 
until desired to put it on. He still retained 
his sailor’s gait, doffing his hat, and smooth- . 
ing down his bald forehead whenever he was 
addressed by the officers.. It was the first 
time he had been on board a ship of war 
since the mutiny, and his mind. naturally 
reverted to scenes which could not fail to 
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produce a temporary embarrassment, height- 
ened, perhaps, by the familiarity with which 
he found himself addressed by persons of a 
class with those whom he had been ac- 
customed to obey. Apprehension for his 
safety formed no part of his thoughts: he 
had received too many demonstrations of the 
good feeling that existed towards him, both 
on the part of the British Government and 
of individuals, to entertain any alarm on that 
head; and as every person endeavoured to 
set his mind at rest, he very soon made him- 
self at home. 

“The young men, ten in number, were 
tall, robust, and healthy, with good-natured 
countenances which would anywhere have 
procured them a friendly reception; and 
with a simplicity of manner and a fear of 
doing wrong, which at once prevented the 
possibility of giving offence. Unacquainted 
with the world, they asked a number of 
questions, which would have applied better 
to persons with whom they had been inti- 
mate, and who had left them but a short 
time before, than to perfect strangers; and 
inquired after ships and people we had never 
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heard of. Their dress, made up of the pre- 
sents which had been given them by the 
masters and seamen of merchant ships, was 
a perfect caricature. Some had on long 
black coats, without any other article of 
dress, except trowsers ; some, shirts without 
coats; and others, waistcoats without either ; 
none had shoes or stockings, and only two 
- possessed. hats, neither of which seemed likely 
to hang long together.” 

The following picture of filial affection, 
drawn by a careful and intelligent observer, 
is well worthy of insertion. Captain Beechey, 
anxious to visit the houses at Pitcairn, rather 
than pass another night at sea, determined to 
put off with some of his men in boats, and to 
accompany Adams and the islanders on shore. 
He says:— The difficulty of landing was 
more than repaid by the friendly reception we 
met with on the beach from Hannah Young, a 
very interesting young woman, the daughter 
of Adams. It appeared that John Buffett, 
who was a seafaring man, ascertained the 
- ship was a man-of-war, and, not knowing 
exactly why, became so alarmed for the 
safety of Adams, that he either could not, or 
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would not, answer any of the interrogations 
which were put to him. This mysterious 
silence set all the party in tears, as they 
feared he had discovered something adverse 
to their patriarch. At length his obduracy 
yielded to their entreaties; but before he 
explained the cause of his conduct, the boats 
were seen to put off from the ship, and 
Hannah immediately hurried to the beach to - 
kiss the old man’s cheek, which she did with 
a fervency demonstrative of the warmest 
affection.” | 

Captain Beechey observes, that Adams 
on no occasion neglected his usual devotions, 
The old man, while on board the Blossom, 
slept in that officer’s cabin, in a retired cor- 
ner of which he fell on his knees each night, 
to say his prayers, and was always up first in 
the morning for the same purpose. Captain 
Beechey, who made many highly valuable 
notes respecting the character and customs of 
the people twenty-seven years since, gives the 
following remarkable account of them :— 

“ During the whole time I was with them 
I never heard them indulge in a joke, or 
other levity ; and the practice of it is apt to 
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give offence. They are so accustomed to take 
what is said in its literal meaning, that irony 
was always considered a falsehood in spite of 
explanation. They could not see the pro- 
priety of uttering what was not strictly true 
for any purpose whatever. The sabbath-day 
is devoted entirely to prayer, reading, and 
serious meditation. No boat is allowed to 
quit the shore, nor any work whatever to 
be done, cooking excepted, for which prepa- 
ration is made the preceding evening. I 
attended their church on this day, and found 
the service well conducted. The prayers 
were read by Adams, and the lessons by 
Buffett ; the service being preceded by hymns. 
The greatest devotion was apparent in every 
individual, and in the children there was a 
serlousness unknown in the younger part of 
our communities at home. In the course of 
the Litany they prayed for their sovereign 
and all the royal family with much apparent 
loyalty and sincerity. Some family prayers, 
which were thought appropriate to their par- 
ticular case, were added to the usual service, 
and Adams, fearful of leaving out any es- 
sential part, read in addition those prayers 
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which are intended only as substitutes for 
others. A sermon followed, which was very 
well delivered by Buffett; and lest any part 
of it should be forgotten, or escape attention, 
it was read three times. The whole con- 
cluded with hymns, which were first sung 
by the grown people, and afterwards by the 
children. The service thus performed was 
very long; but the neat and cleanly appear- 
ance of the congregation, the devotion that 
animated every countenance, and the inno- 
cence and simplicity of the little children, 
prevented the attendance from becoming 
wearisome. In about half an hour after- 
wards we again assembled to prayers. They 
may be said to have church five times on a 
Sunday. 

“ All that remains to be said of these 
excellent people is, that they appear to live 
together in perfect harmony and content- 
ment; to be virtuous, religious, cheerful and 
hospitable beyond the limits of prudence ; to 
be patterns of conjugal and parental affection, 
and to have very few vices. We remained 
with them many days, and their unreserved 
manners gave us the fullest opportunity of 
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becoming acquainted with any faults they 
might have possessed.” * 

In the year 1830, the Hon. W. Walde- 
grave, Captain of H.M.S. Seringapatam, 
touched at Pitcairn’s Island. The following 
extracts from a letter of this officer, now Earl 
Waldegrave, will show that the moral and 
religious training of the rising generation had 
been well attended to subsequently to John 
Adams’s death :-— 

“ Pitcairn’s Island, March 17, 1830. 

“ On the 15th of March I landed at this 
island, and was frendly and _ hospitably 
received by George Nobbs, and all the inha- 
bitants. My officers and men were most 
kindly treated at breakfast and dinner, and 
slept in their houses. My crew received a 
supply of cocoa-nuts and fruits. I had the 


gratification to hear William Quintal say 


part of the Catechism, and answer several 
questions as to his knowledge of the redemp- 
tion in Christ, and of the different habits of 


the Jews, their sects and diseases, perfectly, 


* Captain F, W. Beechey’s “ Narrative of a Voyage to 
the Pacific and Behring’s Straits;” a work of much 
interest. 
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clearly, and distinctly ; showing that he un- 
derstood their meaning. I also heard two 
little girls repeat part of a hymn, which 
showed to me how well they had been in- 
structed; and lastly, I attended at their 
evening prayers. I can only trust that the 
God who preserves this island and its inha- 
bitants from foreign injury, may keep them 
alive in the true faith of Jesus Christ, in 
purity and peace, so that each person, at his 
death, may quit this world in the expectation 
of being for ever in heaven, through the 
merits of Jesus Christ. It was with very 
great satisfaction that I observed the Chris- 
tian simplicity of these natives. ‘They ap- 
peared to have no guile. ‘Their cottages 
were open to all, and all were welcome to 
their food; the pig, the fowl, was killed and 
dressed instantly; the beds were ready ; 
each was willing to show any and every part 
of the island. Before they began a meal, all 
joined hands in the attitude of prayer, with 
eyes raised to heaven, and one recited a 
simple grace, grateful for the present food, 
but beseeching spiritual nourishment. Each 
answered, Amen, and after a pause the meal 
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began. At the conclusion, another grace was 
offered up. Should any one arrive during 
the repast, all ceased to eat. The new guest 
said grace, to which each repeated, Amen, 
and then the meal continued.” 

There having been the fear of a dearth of 
water at Pitcairn in 1831, the people, eighty- 
seven in number, were removed from the 
island, by order of the British Government, 
in the barque Lucy Anne, sent from Sydney, 
New South Wales. On being landed at 
Otaheite on March 23d, they were well re- 
ceived by Queen Pomaré. 

Captain Sandilands, of H.M.’s ship Comet, 
in his despatch to Rear-Admiral Sir E. W. 
Owen, K.C.B. gave an interesting report of 
this case of emigration, and of the manner in 
which the voyagers were welcomed by Queen 
Pomaré, who was then, and is still, the 
ruling sovereign of Otaheite. At her Ma- 
jesty’s desire, Captain Sandilands landed the 
people of Pitcairn at her residence, about 
three miles from the anchorage, where houses 
were provided for them, until she gave up 
for their temporary use a large dwelling 
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belonging to herself in the town of Papiéte. 
A tract of rich land was also marked out, 
as a desirable territory for their future resi- 
dence. Having assembled the chiefs of the 
district, the Queen, in a speech, formally 
announced that she had assigned this land to 
her guests from Pitcairn, giving directions 
at the same time that her people should 
immediately commence the construction of 
houses for the new-comers. In showing this 
hospitality, she appears to have consulted her 
own kind disposition, and also to have en- 
deavoured to fulfil the promises given by her 
father, the late King Pomaré, who had pro- 
mised them welcome and protection in case 
of need. Nor was this good feeling confined 
to the Queen. Much regard was generally 
shown by the Otaheitans, who sought out 
with diligence, whether there might not be 
relations among their guests. In one in- 
stance a woman came a considerable distance, 
and discovered in one of the four remaining 
women a long-absent sister. 

The fact of Queen Pomaré having been 
engaged in a troublesome civil war at the 
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time of the visit of the Islanders, places her 
kindness and attention to them in a still 
more pleasing light. 

- This is the Queen Pomaré, who, early in 
1843, complained to her Majesty, Queen 
Victoria, of the proceedings of the French, 
in threatening her peace and government. 
There is much pathos and simplicity in the 
Otaheitan Queen’s mode of address to her 
“Sister and Friend.” The following are ex- 
tracts from her letter literally translated :— 


“Tahiti, January 28, 1848. 


“My dear Friend and Sister, Queen Vic- 
toria, Queen of Great Britain,—Health and 
peace to you! And saved may you be by 
Jehovah, the Foundation of our power as 
Queens of our respective countries. We 
dwell in peace by the arrangements made by 
our predecessors. 

“This is my speech to you, my sister 
friend. Commiserate me in my affliction, in 
my helplessness, in which my nation is in- 
volved with France. 

‘The existing protectorate government of 
France in my dominions I do not acknow- 
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ledge. I knew nothing of what my chiefs 
and the French Consul had done before I 
wrote to you by Captain Jones, I being 
absent at Raiaté.”’ 

After bemoaning the dependent state into 
which she had been thrown by French inter- 
vention, and the political movements of her 
chiefs, she proceeds :-— 

‘“ And now, my friend, think of me, have 
compassion on me, and assist me; let it be 
powerful, let it be timely, and saving, that 
I may be reinstated in my government. 

“Have compassion on me in my present 
trouble, in my affliction, and great helpless- 
ness. Do not cast me away, assist me quickly, 
my friend. I run to you for refuge, to be 
covered under your great shadow, the same 
as afforded to my fathers by your fathers, 
who are now dead, and whose kingdoms 
have descended to us the weaker vessels. 

“JT renew that agreement. Let it be 
lasting and for ever. Let its continuance 
extend not only to ourselves and children, 
but to our children’s children. My friend, 
do not by any means separate our friendship. 
This is my true wish. 
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“JT now deliver up to you, my friend, my 
last effort. My only hope of being restored 
is in you. Be quick to help me, for I am 
' nearly dead. Jam like acaptive pursued by 
a warrior and nearly taken, whose spear is 
close to me. ‘The time is very nigh, when I 
fear I shall lose my government and my land. 

“‘ My friend, send quickly a large ship of 
war to assist me. A French ship of war is 
daily expected here. Speedily send a ship 
of war to protect me, and I shall be saved. 
It is my wish that the Admiral may speedily 
come to Tahiti. If he cannot speedily come, 
I wish a large ship of war may come just at 
this present time. 

“‘ Continually send here your ships of war. 
Let not one month pass away without one, 
until all my present difficulties are over. 

‘“T have also at this time written a letter 
to your Admiral on the Spanish coast, to 
come to Tahiti and assist me. Health and 
peace to you! may you be blessed, my 
sister friend, Queen of Great Britain, &c. 


‘¢ POMARE, 
“ Queen of Tahite.” 
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- Queen Pomaré, however, and her people 
were doomed to feel the power of the French, 
who erected a fort, commanding the entrance 
to the harbour of Otaheite. They have a 
frigate and a war steamer anchored there, 
and a military force on the island. The 
Queen, who is upwards of fifty years of 
age, is married, and has children. She 
adopted Reuben Nobbs, the Pastor’s eldest 
son, but she did not remove him from the 
care of his parents. 
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CHAPTER VI. 
| RETURN OF THE PITCAIRN EMIGRANTS TO THEIR ISLAND 
IN 1833 — PRESENT POPULATION OF PITCAIRN — THE 
QUEEN'S BIRTHDAY—ACCIDENT ON THE ISLAND—LOYALTY 
OF THE ISLANDERS—THEIR RULES AND CUSTOMS— 
THE ISLANDERS DAY AT PITCAIRN— RECEPTION OF 
VESSELS TOUCHING AT THE ISLAND—HOSPITALITY TO 
STRANGERS—MR. CARLETON’S MUSICAL CLASS. 
To return to the Pitcairn emigrants at 
Otaheite. Their health suffered in the new 
climate, and the licentious habits of the place 
proved distasteful to a well-ordered Christian 
community. It was owing, partly to this, 
and partly to the love of country, which is a 
powerful principle at Pitcairn, that the people 
soon found their way back to their own home. 
When the British ship, Challenger, touched 
at Otaheite in 1833, it was found, that all 
whom death had spared had returned to the 
island of Pitcairn. Some had yielded to the 
temptations to intemperance. Sickness also 
had become prevalent among them, and had 
carried off twelve; and five died almost 
immediately after their return. 
Very serious consideration will doubtless 
be given to the subject, before any plans are 
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adopted for the removal of the inhabitants 
from this island to another, on the score of 
necessity. Mr. Nobbs said, in the hearing of 
the author, that as long as two families should 
remain at Pitcairn, he would remain also. 
Captain Fanshawe, who visited the islanders 
in 1849, observed, “ I could not trace in any 
of them the slightest desire to remove else- 
where. On the contrary, they expressed the 
greatest repugnance to do so, whilst a sweet 
potato remained to them ; a repugnance much 
enhanced by their emigration to Otaheite 
about eighteen years ago.” 

At that time, however, they had not been 
pinched by want; nor had they been en- 
couraged by the hope, that in the event of 
their crops failing, or their population in- 
ereasing, they might probably be transferred 
to some other and more roomy island, blest 
with a genial climate, and a fertile soil. 

If found needful, a certain amount of 
emigration might take place, formed on the 
principle of serving the interests of others, as 
well as their own, by means of Christian 
instruction and example : and the good leaven, 
thus infused into other communities, would 
produce the happiest effects upon them. 
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In the little work, entitled, “The Mutiny 
of the Bounty,” it is remarked, that the 
Pitcairners have already proceeded from the 
‘simple canoe to row-boats; and that the 
progress from this to small-decked vessels 
is simple and natural. They may thus, at 
some future period, be the means of spread- 
ing Christianity, and, consequently, civiliza- 
tion, throughout the numerous groups of 
islands in the Southern Pacific. 

By the last accounts received, the number of 
persons inhabiting Pitcairn’s island was 170; 
namely, 88 males, and 82 females. All are 
natives of the place except three, the Rev. 
Geo. H. Nobbs, John Buffett, and John 
Evans. The only surnames on the island are 
eight; namely, Adams, Christian, M‘Coy, 
Quintall, Young, Buffett, Evans, and Nobbs. 
Brown, Martin, and Williams, had no chil- 
dren; none of the Otaheitan men had any 
children. John Mills left no son. 

The original division of the island was 
into nine parts, between the nine muti- 
neers; 1t 1s now subdivided into twenty- 
one, the present number of families. Some 
little misunderstandings occasionally arise 
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as to boundaries; but these, as well as such 
other matters of dispute as now and then 
occur, are generally soon settled by the chief 
magistrate, and the two councillors. 

The owners of “ this sceptred isle,” 

“ This precious stone set in the silver sea,” 
avow a hearty allegiance to the Queen of 
England. Her Majesty’s birth-day is ob- 
served as an occasion of much joy. All the 
people assemble near the church in holiday 
apparel ; the bell is set ringing, and old and 
young unite in singing loyal songs in honour 
of the day. By their Pastor’s account, not 
only the cheerful bell was heard; but it had 
been usual to introduce the deep-mouthed 
gun to assist at the solemnity. The history 
of this gun is curious, and, in some respects, 
painful. It once belonged to the Bounty, and 
was fished up from the bottom of the sea in 
1845, with one of its companions, which had 
been spiked, and which was therefore useless. 
The better of the two, after remaining many 
fathom deep for five-and-fifty years, was 
much honeycombed; and, when brought into 
play, it was generally used with caution. 

It was stated at page 114, that the Virago 
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had left Callao for Pitcairn on an errand of 
kindness. Some of her officers and crew had 
visited the island in the latter part of January, 
) 1853, and were about to take their leave. 
Captain Prevost had wished all farewell, 
and gone on board the Virago to start for Ota- 
heite, when a most serious accident occurred. 
The magistrate, Matthew M‘Coy, and two 
others, were employed in loading the old 
gun of the Bounty, to salute the Virago, on 
her departure. ‘The rammer used was an old 
rafter, on the top of which was a nail. 
Whilst Matthew was in the act of ramming 
home the charge, the friction caused by the 
nail effected the explosion of the powder. 
He was blown away several yards from the 
gun, and his arm was knocked to pieces. 
The two other men were severely wounded. 
Matthew’s arm was carefully amputated ; 
but after he had lingered eight hours in 
great agony, death put a period to his suf- 
ferings. He had the character of being 
a good man, and well prepared for death. 
The other two, though severely hurt, have 
since happily recovered. Matthew M‘Coy 
was a grandson of William M‘Coy, the muti- 
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neer, and was about thirty-five years of age. 
He was married to Margaret Christian, a 
sister of Mrs. Nobbs, and had a large family. 

The old gun has been spiked, and will 
never be used again. But to return to a 
more cheerful portion of the narrative. 

The scene presented by the assemblage of 
people on the Queen’s birthday has been 
depicted by a poet of their own. The follow- 
ing stanzas by Mr. Nobbs, in one of his 
national songs, produce a pleasing sketch :— 

Ha! that flash yon grove illuming, 
Long impervious to the sun; 


Now the quick report comes booming 
From the ocean-rescued gun. 


Now the bell is gaily ringing, 

Where yon white-robed train is seen ; 
Now they all unite in singing 

GoD PRESERVE OUR GRACIOUS QUEEN ! 

In the year 1849, a Frenchman, of a mili- 
tary air, and partly military costume, arriv- 
ing, with some other travellers, from the 
brig Lanny, was courteously received by the 
islanders. With the politeness characteristic 
of his countrymen, he soon engaged in con- 
versation with Mr. Nobbs, and, in imperfect 


English, inquired, Whether the people of 
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Pitcairn had heard of Prince Louis Napoleon, 
and the French Republic? and, as the next 
question, Would they enlist themselves under 
it? Suiting the action to the word, he took 
a paper for signatures from his pocket. 

He was briefly answered by Mr. Nobbs’s 
quietly pointing to the English flag, which 
waved in the wind over their heads ; 


“ The flag that braved a thousand years 
The battle and the breeze!” 


The Pastor then assured him, that they 
knew all about Louis Napoleon, and the 
French Republic; but that all the people on 
the island were faithful subjects of Victoria, 
Queen of England. The Frenchman again 
bowed, begged pardon, returned the paper 
to his pocket, and explained, that “ he did 
not know Pitcairn was a colony.” 

Though it is not a colony, it is entirely 
English ; and such a loyal and united com- 
munity, as a whole, cannot be found in any 
of the colonies or dependencies of the British 
empire. ‘The English union-jack is hoisted 
on all grand occasions; and to England the 
people would look for protection, should any 
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attempt be made to disturb their position. 
But who would think of disturbing so in- 
offensive and so poor a settlement ? 

Their leading man is a magistrate, who is 
elected on the first of January every year, 
by a general vote of males and females who 
have attained the age of eighteen years. 
Married persons, both males and females, 
though they may be under that age, are en- 
titled to vote. ‘Two councillors are chosen 
at the same time, one elected by the magis- 
trate, the other by the people. When there 
is any dispute to be settled, which cannot 
well be decided by the magistrate, or by the 
magistrate and councillors combined, a jury 
of seven is called, to whom the matter is 
referred. Then should it not be satis- 
factorily arranged, it stands over until the 
arrival of a British man-of-war; and there 
is no appeal against the Captain’s decision. 
During the interval the matter drops, and 
no ill-feeling remains. 

It is a principle with them, never to let 
the sun go down upon their wrath. 

What an example is conveyed in the prac- 
tical adherence to this scriptural rule! How 
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simple and effectual a mode of adjusting 
differences, and preventing the growth of all 
uncharitableness ! 


* The wise will let their anger cool, 
At least before ’tis night; 
But in the bosom of a fool 
It burns till morning-light.” 


The office of magistrate is not coveted : it 
being in some respects an invidious one. It 
often happens, that the person for whom 
this honour is designed would, rather than 
accept it, kill a hog for the public good. 
The duties of the magistracy are always 
fulfilled without fear, favour, or affection. 

With respect to the general appearance 
of the islanders, in their features and com- 
plexion, as well as their dress and manners, 
they are said to resemble the people of one 
of our English villages of the better order. 
A few of them are, however, rather darker 
than the generality of Europeans, partaking 
more of their half-Otaheitan descent. 

A few words about dress. The women 
generally wear a full petticoat, and over that 
a loose gown, with a handkerchief thrown over 
the shoulders. A wreath of flowers is often 
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worn round the head. There are many large 
trees on the island, which produce small 
white flowers, much esteemed for their fra- 
grance; and of the flowers of this tree (Mo- 
rinda citrifolia), or a mixture of them with 
bright red flowers, the females make their 
wreaths. Their hair is worn in bands, and 
is brought up in a very becoming manner 
into a knot cleverly twisted behind. 

The men wear short trowsers, the legs of 
which are cut off two or three inches above 
the knee. A shirt, and a cap or hat, com- 
plete their costume. They seldom wear shoes 
or stockings, except on Sundays. 

The people live principally on vegetables, 
having meat about once a-week; and each 
family gets fish once, and, occasionally, twice 
a-week. ‘The fishing is difficult and preca- 
rious, as they have to seek the fish in very 
deep water, often at the depth of 150 or 200 
fathoms. 

At the commencement of the yam-digging 
season, in April, when there is much hard 
work in prospect, and they require better 
food, and more of it, each family, having a 
hog, kills it. This is the period for the 
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people to indulge, beyond their usual custom, 
in animal food. 

There are three burial-places on the island. 
‘The funerals are always attended by every 
member of the community, even if the de- 
ceased should be but an infant. 

The children are early instructed in swim- 
ming; and many of their sports are in the 
water. They also learn to thread the difficult 
passes of the rocks like so many young goats. 
The personal strength and activity of the 
men, as described by Captain Beechey, as he 
observed them in 1825, do not seem to be 
diminished at the present day. Lieutenant 
Belcher, mentioned in the subdjoined extract, 
is now Captain Sir Edward Belcher, c.z., 
who has gone out in H.M.S. Asséstance, to 
the North Seas, in search of the missing crews 
of Sir John Franklin. 

“Two of the strongest on the island, 
George Young, and Edward Quintall, have 
each carried at one time, without inconve- 
nience, a kedge anchor, two sledge hammers, 
and an armourer’s anvil, amounting to up- 
wards of six hundredweight. Quintall, at 
another time, carried a boat, twenty-eight feet 
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in length. Their activity on land has been 
already mentioned. I shall merely give 
another instance, which was supplied by 
Lieut. Belcher, who was admitted to be the 
most active among the officers on board, and 
who did not consider himself behindhand 
in such exploits. He offered to accompany 
one of the natives down a difficult descent, in 
spite of the warning given by his friend, that 
he was unequal to the task. They, how- 
ever, commenced the perilous descent; but 
Mr. Belcher was obliged to confess his in- 
ability to proceed, while his companion, per- 
fectly assured of his own footing, offered him 
his hand, and said he would conduct him to 
the bottom, if he would depend on him for 
safety. In the water they are almost as 
much at home as on land, and can remain 
nearly a whole day in the sea. They fre- 
quently swam round their little island. When 
the sea beat heavily on the island, they 
have plunged into the breakers and swum 
to sea beyond them. ‘This they sometimes 
did, pushing a barrel of water before them 
when it could be got off in no other way; 
and in this manner we procured several 
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tons of water without a single cask being 
stove.” 

The Rev. Wm. Armstrong, late Chaplain 
at Valparaiso, in a letter to the author, from 
that place, dated October 1849, stated that 
an English man-of-war, the Pandora, had 
lately arrived direct from Pitcairn’s, and 
that the commander, Lieut. Wood, and the 
officers, had given the most pleasing ac- 
count of the happy state in which their 
little community were living. They were 
described as a remarkably strong and healthy 
people. For instance, a young woman, 
eighteen years of age, had been accus- 
tomed to carry on her shoulders a hundred 
pounds weight of yams over hills and pre- 
cipitous places, and for a eonsiderable dis- 
tance, where one unaccustomed to such 
exercise would scarcely be able to scramble. 
A man, sixty years old, with ease carried 
the surgeon of the Pandora up a steep ascent 
from the landing-place, which he had him- 
self in vain attempted to mount, the ground 
being very slippery from recent rains; and 
the officer being a large man, six feet high, 
rendered it the more surprising. Indeed, 
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Lieut. Wood said he was himself borne aloft 
in the arms of a damsel, and carried up the 
hill with the utmost facility. 

From the date of the first intelligence 
respecting the inhabitants of Pitcairn, there 
has been no variation in the character given 
of them. As they were, in purity and peace, 
those two great essentials of human happi- 
ness, when Sir Thomas Staines visited the 
island, in 1814, so they are now, in 1853,— 
the same contented, kind, and God-fearing 
race. Nor need we feel surprise at this, how- 
ever delighted we may be with the picture. 
They are sensible of the treasure which they 
possess in the Bible, and take it for their 
guide in the performance of their duty towards 
God, and their neighbour. And they have 
learned to estimate the. value and excellency 
of the Book of Common Prayer, which, as a 
faithtul exponent of the revealed word of God, 
has tended to keep them “in the unity of faith, 
in the bond of peace, and in righteousness 
of life.” 

The difficulty of landing on the island, and 
the want of harbour and anchorage, though 
at first sight a disadvantage, may have proved 
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a blessing, in preserving these simple-minded 
people from the baneful effects too likely to 
arise from crews remaining, as a matter of 
course, among them. As it is, the behaviour 
both of officers and men who visit the place, 
is stated to be most exemplary. No en- 
couragement is given to evil; and no instance 
can be quoted of the transgression, on the 
part of visiters, of the sacred law of hospi- 
tality. On the contrary, the good habits, and 
moral and religious conduct of the islanders, 
do not fail to produce, by the power of ex- 
ample, a wholesome influence on strangers. 

If it be asked, how the people pass their 
time, and what they can have to do in a spot, 
whose utmost limit is barely four miles and . 
a halt in circumference, comprising less of 
extent than Hyde Park and Kensington 
Gardens, put together, the question may be 
answered by a description of the Pitcairn 
Islanders’ ordinary day. 

They rise early, generally as soon as it is 
light. As the difference of longitude between 
England and Pitcairn is about 130 degrees, 
or nearly nine hours in time, at seven in the 
morning with them, it is about four in the 
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afternoon with us. Each house has early 
family prayer, preceded by Scripture read- 
ing; two chapters of the Bible being gene- 
rally selected for the morning, and one for 
the evening. After some slight refreshment, 
(for they have only two regular meals a day,) 
the business of the Pitcairners’ day begins. 

The young people are sent to school, in 
pursuance of a law of the island; and after 
the “ graver hours, that bring constraint, and 
sweeten liberty,” they have their needful food, 
and their childish amusements. They are fond 
of flying kites, and of games at ball ; though 
the want of room on the island imposes a 
limit on the nature and number of the out-of- 
door diversions both of young and old. 

The occupation of the men consists in cul- 
tivating their land; looking after their gar- 
dens; building and improving their houses, 
which are neat, clean, and commodious ; 
rearing stock; fencing in their plantations ; . 

manufacturing hats from the leaf of the 
palm; making fancy boxes, &e., which 
they keep in store for barter with whalers, 
or other vessels which may call at Pitcairn 
for refreshment. 
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At about twelve o’clock they have a plain 
and substantial breakfast, or dinner, consist- 
ing of yams and potatoes, made into a kind 
} of bread, for which they do not fail to ask 
God’s blessing, and to render Him thanks. 


“OQ Hand of bounty, largely spread, 
By whom our every want is fed; 
Whate’er we touch, or taste, or see, 
We owe them all, O Lord, to Thee.” 
HEBER. 


So strict is their observance of the duty of 
saying grace before and after meals, that 
“we do not know,” says Captain Beechey, 
‘of any instance in which it has been for- 
gotten. On one occasion I had engaged 
Adams in conversation, and he incautiously 
took the first mouthful without having said 
his grace; but, before he had swallowed it, 
he recollected himself, and, feeling as if he 
had committed a crime, immediately put 
away what he ne in his mouth, and com- 
menced his prayer.” 

Fishing for a kind of cod, grey mullet, and 
red snapper, though no very hopeful pursuit 
in the deep water round the island, occasion- 
ally forms part of the day’s employment; nor 
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of the day only ; for sometimes they go forth 
at night among the rocks close to the sea, 
or row out in a canoe, and, taking a light, 
attract the fish, which they strike with a 
pole, armed with five barbed prongs, and 
so take. 
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Suppose, however, the islander returned 
from his day’s labour to his supper, at about 
seven o'clock in the evening. Except once or 
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twice a-week, no fish, meat, or poultry will 
be found to grace the board, but yams, and 
sweet potatoes, and such humble fare as has 
been prepared by the females of the family. 
For the women have their daily tasks to 
perform ; some preparing the ground, taking 
up yams, and doing other work requiring 
diligence and strength. There being no 
servants, the wives or daughters make and 
mend the clothes, and attend to all the 
requisite household affairs. They also manu- 
facture tappa, or native cloth, from the bark 
of the “anti,” or paper-mulberry, which is 
rolled up, and soaked in water, and then 
beaten out with wooden mallets, and spread 
forth to dry. ‘The author has in his posses- 
sion a piece of beautifully wrought white 
tappa, given him by Mrs. Heywood, and 
bearing a label, which states that it was 
made by the wife of Fletcher Christian, from 
the bark of the paper-mulberry-tree. The 
piece from which this portion was taken, was 
given by her, when at a very advanced age, 
for Peter's wife, to Captain Jenkin Jones, 
when he visited the island, in Her Majesty’s 
ship Curagoa, in 1841. 
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The cooking is performed by the females. 
Their cooking-places are apart from their 
dwellings; and there are no fireplaces in 
any of the houses. Baked, not roasted, meats 
are the substantial luxuries of the table at 
Pitcairn. Their ovens, like those at Otaheite, 
described by Captain Cook, are formed with 
stones in the ground. Captain Beechey 
says, that an oven is made in the ground, 
sufficiently large to contain a good-sized 
pig, and is lined throughout with stones 
nearly equal in size. These, having been 
made as hot as possible, are covered with 
some broad leaves, generally of the ti-plant, 
and on them is placed the meat. If it 
be a pig, its inside is lined with heated 
stones, as well as the oven. Such vegetables 
as are to accompany the meal are then placed 
round the meat that is to be dressed. The 
whole is covered with leaves of the ti-plant, 
and buried beneath a heap of earth, straw, 
or rushes and boughs, which by a little use 
become matted into one mass. In about an 
hour and a quarter, the meat is sufficiently 
cooked. 

There is much wisdom in the arrange- 
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ment, regarding the absence of fireplaces 
from their wooden cottages. They are also 
sparing in their use of lights in general. 
)They have no candles, but use oil, and 
torches made with nuts of the Doodoe-tree 
(Aleurites triloba). They have no glass for 
the windows. The shutters, which serve 
the purpose of admitting light and air, are 
closed in bad: weather. For the most part 
pure water, but, now and then, tea, con- 
stitutes their drink. Cocoa-nut milk, and 
water sweetened with syrup, extracted from 
the bruised sugar-cane, vary the drinks of 
these temperate people. No wines or spirits 
are admitted in the island, except in small 
quantities for medicinal purposes. The water 
which they use does not come from springs, 
(there are none in the island,) ‘but from _ 
reservoirs, or tanks, neatly excavated, which 
collect the rain. Of these there are five 
or six, holding from three to four thousand 
gallons of water each, sufficient not only for 
the consumption of the inhabitants, but for 
supplies to whalers, and other vessels. 

With respect to literary occupation, “ You 
will be glad to hear,’ wrote Mr. Armstrong 
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to the author, ‘that they are all well 
educated. ‘The young men are instructed in 
navigation, and some of the lower branches 
of mathematics. They all live together in 
the greatest harmony, and in the strictest ob- 
servance of religious duties—public, family, 
and private—with every appearance of per- 
fect freedom from all crime, and bearing the 
stamp of extreme innocence and simplicity. 
“A new regulation has been recently made 
for the distribution of all their books among 
the families,—they having been before kept 
as public property,—as it was believed they 
would be more read and valued in that 
way. Shelves have been put up in all their 
houses, which are very neat and comfortable, 
though more like ship-cabins than dwelling- 
houses. The reason they give for this 
arrangement 1s, that they are in the habit of 
walking into each other’s -houses with the 
same freedom as into their own; and, taking 
up a book, will sit down and read it aloud, 
or not, as they feel disposed. The books of 
the Society for Promoting Christian Know- 
ledge reached them in good time, some of 
which were particularly suitable; there being 
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several copies of the same work, such as the | 
Homilies, and others.” 
With the employment found by the inha- 


)pitants, in the ways of industry above de- 


scribed, and the advantage and amusement 
derived from reading—for the people have 
many books of general literature, as well as 
publications of a directly religious character 
—the day cannot be said to hang heayyee on 
their hands in Pitcairn’s Island. 


“‘ How various his employment whom the world 
Calls idle, and who justly in return 
Esteems that busy world an idler too ! 
Friends, books, a garden, and perhaps his pen, 
Delightful industry enjoy at home, 
And nature in her cultivated trim 
Dress’d to his taste, inviting him abroad— 
Can he want occupation who has these ? 
Will he be idle who has much t’ enjoy ? 
A life all turbulence and noise may seem, 
To him that leads it, wise, and to be praised ; 
But wisdom is a pearl, with most success 
Sought in still water, and beneath clear skies.” 

COWPER. 


When the shades of evening draw on, 
the islanders, one and all, again remember 
Him, who is about their path and about their 
bed, and spieth out all their ways. Nor are 
they slow to acknowledge His claims, who 
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expects the grateful homage of His intelligent 
creatures, and whose protection and blessing 
they beg in family worship, before they lie 
down to sleep. And then, without any 
thought of locks, bolts, or bars,—for they 
have no such defences, nor any need of them, 
—each may feel at night a happy confidence 
in the protection and blessing of that gracious 
Lord, who has guided and preserved them 
through t e day. 
“Guarded by Thee, I lay me down, 
My sweet repose to take; 
For I through Thee securely sleep, 
Through Thee in safety wake.” 

But if they are Apne and cheerful on 
common days, how great is their pleasure 
on descrying from the “ Look-out Ridge” of 
their sea-girt rock, a sail on the edge of the 
horizon. How different are the feelings of 
the present islanders from those which pos- 
sessed the inhabitants fifty or sixty years 
smcee! Then they sought a place of con- 
cealment, when they perceived a vessel heave 
in view ; now they rejoice at such a sight. 

A short account of the reception of a ship 
on their shores will interest the reader. 
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It is customary for each family, in turn, 
to have the privilege of receiving as their 
guest the captain of any vessel, whether a 
~-man-of-war or a whaler, which may happen 
to arrive. On her appearance sufficiently 
near, the master of the house, whose turn it 
is to be the host, goes off in a canoe, and, 
after satisfactory answers to questions, as to 
the health of those on board, he ascends the 
ship’s side; the canoe, which is but a light 
affair, being quickly hauled up after him. 
Most important are these inquiries; for if 
the small-pox, or any other infectious dis- 
order, should find its way into the island, 
dreadful, indeed, would be the result. But 
when it is “all right,” the ship’s boat being 
lowered, the captain, and five or six men, 
conducted by the islander, who steers in the 
difficult parts, proceed to Bounty Bay. Some 
persons are always ready on the rocks to give 
a signal for the safe entrance of the boat, 
without which precaution serious accidents 
would frequently occur. 

The captain and his company, attended 
by a number of the natives, who have 
descended from the village to the little beach, 
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now ascend the hill, and generally walk first 
to the school-house, where they obtain a 
sight of the island-register, and examine 
the shipping-lst, in which they enter the 
name of their own vessel; whence she has 
come, and whither she is bound. After some 
preliminary conversation, the representatives 
of the several families, one at least from each 
house, assemble ; and, after a hearty welcome, 
and the interchange of friendly expressions, 
inquire what is wanted for the vessel, as to 
vegetables, refreshments, &c. A list is handed 
in of the articles in demand, such as yams, 
sweet potatoes, &c., the price of these goods 
being always the same in time of scarcity as 
of plenty. The inhabitants then, in their 
turn, inquire of the captain, what he has to 
dispose of. ‘This is generally found to be 
coarse cotton cloths, soap, oil, &c. with per- 
haps some small quantities of lead, or iron. 
While the captain is engaged in conversation 
with the teacher, on matters of mutual and 
general interest, the health of the Queen 
being the first in the series of questions and 
answers, the inhabitants retire, and consult 
among themselves what each person’s pro- 


ane 
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portion of the captain’s wants amounts to. 


This being settled, each repairs to his own 
plantation to procure his part, which, in every 
instance, is, as far as possible, an equal share 
from each family. 

Such is the reliance placed by visiters on 


the honesty and integrity of the islanders, 
that in no case does the captain think it 


necessary, either himself, or by proxy, to be 
present at the measurement of the articles 
required. One of the islanders is appointed 
to remain at the market-place, to. take an 
account of the things sent on board; and the 
mode of dealing is always cheerfully acceded 
to by the authorities of the vessel. The arti- 
cles are removed from the market-place to 
Bounty Bay, where they are deposited, at 
the captain’s risk, and from whence they are 
conveyed in boats; or, if the surf is heavy, 
the goods are packed in casks, which are 
conducted by the natives swimming with 
them through the heavy surf to the boats 
lying outside the broken water. 

It is the custom on festive occasions, when 
the captain and his friends from the ship 


are entertained at dinner, for the women to 
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attend upon the party at table. This is the 
exception to the general rule; as, usually, 
when there are no visiters, the men and 
women in a family sit down together. But 
the attendance of the females on strangers, 
and on their own relatives, has been mis- 
apprehended by some travellers as a mark of 
barbarism. Now, there must be some to 
wait ; strangers must be hospitably served ; 
and the younger women do these honours 
of their island in the most attentive and 
good-humoured manner. Here, again, the 
delicacy and good sense of the islanders are 
to be admired. It will be allowed that for 
husbands and brothers to be attending upon 
their female relatives and newly-landed 
guests, would be a less desirable and be- 
coming mode than that at present adopted. 
In March, 1850, five passengers of the 
barque Noble, Captain H. Parker, bound 
from New Zealand for California, were left 
by a mischance on Pitcairn; the vessel from 
which they had landed having been blown 
off from the island during the night. During 
the three weeks of their detention, which 
turned out to be a very agreeable visit, the 
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strangers, who had no property about them 
but the clothes which they had on, received 
every mark of sympathy and friendship. 
) One of these gentlemen, Mr. Walter Brodie, 
whom Mr. Nobbs entertained as his guest, 
employed himself chiefly in gathering mate- 
rials for an account of the island and _ its 
_ hospitable inhabitants, which was afterwards 
published, and to which allusion has already 
been made. 

Two of the other guests, the Baron de 
Thierry, and Mr. Hugh Carleton, especially 
the latter, applied themselves to the task of 
teaching the whole of the adult population to 
sing. Fortunately, the Baron happened to 
have a tuning-fork in his pocket; and the 
people, whose efforts in psalmody in church 
had been noticed as somewhat imperfect, 
caught with delight at the idea of a little 
musical instruction. ‘“ ‘They proved,” says 
Mr. Brodie, “ remarkably intelligent, not one 
among the number being deficient in ear, 
while many had exceedingly fine voices. 
The progress surpassed the most sanguine 
expectations of the teacher. On the fourth 
_ day they sang through a catch in four parts 
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with great steadiness. For people who had 
hitherto been unaware even of the existence in 
nature of harmony, the performance was very 
remarkable.” . Mr. Brodie has given the names 
of 57 pupils—being 30 males, and 27 females 
=—as the “list of Carleton’s musical class.”’ 

~. For some time their chief musical instru- 
ment in the church had been an accordion: 
but they have now an organ, which has been 
sent to them as a present. 

With regard to Mr. Brodie, it is witha 
of remark, that, though he had been thus 
detained at Pitcairn, he arrived in the barque 
Colonist at San Francisco, in California, 
twenty-eight days before the Noble, which 
had been ninety-three days from Pitcairn, 
the crew having suffered great privations 
from want of provision and water. His dis- 
appointment, which appeared so grievous, in 
missing his ship at Piteairn, ended in his 
escaping the miseries to which the people in 
the Noble had been exposed, and in reckoning 
those few weeks on the island as among the 
happiest of his life. 
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CHAPTER VIL. 


MR. NOBBS—SOME ACCOUNT OF HIS LIFE—TESTIMONIES TO 

' HIS CHARACTER AND SERVICES—PROGRESS OF RELIGION 
IN THE ISLAND—SERVICES OF MR. NOBBS—-REUBEN NOBBS 
—TESTIMONIES FROM THE ‘REV. WM. ARMSTRONG AND 
CAPTAIN WORTH—LETTERS FROM THE ISLANDERS—STATE 
OF THE SCHOOL. 


THE arrival of Mr. George Hunn Nobbs 
at Pitcairn’s Island, in the year 1828, may 
be considered a providential occurrence for 
the well-being of the inhabitants. Admiral 
Moresby has remarked, that the success of 
twenty-four years’ labour is an abundant 
proof, that, under the blessing of God, this 
faithful teacher has educated in the princi- 
‘ples of our Church, as one united family, a 
community, whose simple and. virtuous lives 
are so preeminent. A brief notice of his 
career, and of the circumstances which led 
him to the spot, cannot fail to be interesting, 
especially as he has now received the proper 
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sanction and authority to minister as a Cler- 
gyman of the Church of England, 

_ Mr. Nobbs, who was born in Ireland in 
1799, was in his youth a midshipman in the 
British navy, having first gone to sea when 
not much more than eleven years of age. 
He had been entered in 1811 on the books 
of H. M. 8. Roebuck, through the interest of 
Rear-Admiral Murray, by whose means he 
was, in 1813, placed on board the Indefati- 
gable, naval store-ship, the master of which 
was Captain Bowles. In this vessel the young 
sailor went to New South Wales and Van 
Diemen’s Land. Having left Van Diemen’s 
Land and gone to Cape Horn, and from 
thence across to the Cape of Good Hope, 
he returned, after a short stay at St. Helena, — 
to England. He then left the navy, and, — 
after residing at home a few months, he re-_ 
ceived a letter from his old commander, offer- — 
ing to procure him a berth on board a ship of 
eighteen guns, designed for the use of the 
patriots in South America. He accepted the 
offer, and left England early in 1816, for Val- 
paraiso; but the Royalists having regained 
possession of that place, he could not enter it 
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until 1817. He afterwards held a commission 
in the Chilian service under Lord Cochrane, 
now Earl of Dundonald, and became leu- 
tenant in consequence of his services. | 

Among other important occurrences which 
took place during this period, and in which 
Mr. Nobbs bore a part, was the courageous 
enterprise of cutting out the Spanish frigate 
Esmeralda, of forty guns, which was lying in 
the bay, under the batteries of Callao, in 
Peru. The capture was accomplished late 
at night on the 5th of November, 1820. An 
address from Lord Cochrane had been deli- 
vered to the marines and seamen, which 
concluded with an injunction, that the Chi- 
lenos should act with valour, “‘ and that the 
English should do as they had always done, 
both in their own country, and elsewhere.” 
A very spirited account of this remarkable 
transaction, the success of which surpassed 
all that could have been imagined, is met 
with in Mrs. Graham’s (afterwards Lady 
Callcott’s) “ Journal of a Residence in Chili 
in 1822.” 

Lieutenant Nobbs was also engaged in a 
severe conflict with a Spanish gun-brig, near 
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Arauco, a fortress of Chili. He had been 
ordered up a river near the town; the object 
being to recover a quantity of property be- 
longing to British and American merchants, 
which had been seized by the piratical general 
Benevideis. Mr. Nobbs, when in command 
of a gun-boat, after sustaining the loss of 
forty-eight men, killed and wounded, out of a 
party of sixty-four, was taken prisoner by the 
troops of that. desperate adventurer. 

The prisoners were marched off to prison, 
and were all shot, with the exception of Lieu- 
tenant Nobbs, and three English seamen. 
These four, after'remaining for three weeks 
under sentence of death, were, quite unex- 
pectedly, exchanged for four officers attached 
to Benevideis’s army; one of the officers, a 
major, being fortunately a brother-in-law of 
Benevideis. Mr. Nobbs had seen his fellow- 
prisoners, from time to time, led out to be 
shot, and had heard the reports of the muskets 
consigning them to a dreadful death. 

Lady Callcott states that Benevideis was 
the son of the inspector of a prison, and had 
been a foot-soldier in the first army of the 
Chilenos in the cause of South American 
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independence. From her description of his 
character and actions, a short account of which 
may be interesting in this place, the reader 
) will infer, that Mr. Nobbs’s rescue from his 
hands was indeed a providential event. 
Having been made prisoner by the royal- 
ists, Benevideis entered their army, and, 
being taken soon after, was sent to be tried 
as a deserter; but he escaped by setting fire 
to the hut in which he was confined, and 
soon distinguished himself among the royal- 
ists by his talents and bravery. Again he 
was taken prisoner, and sentenced to be shot 
in company with many others. He fell with 
the rest; but, though thought to have been 
executed, was not killed; and he afterwards 
joined the patriots. Being, however, sus- 
pected and accused by their general, San 
Martin, of treachery, he once more turned 
against them; and hence arose the atro- 
cities with which Benevideis is charged. He 
murdered his prisoners in cold blood; and 
his great delight was to invite the cap- 
tured officers to an elegant entertainment, 
and after they had eaten and drank, march 
them into his court-yard, while he stood at 
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the window to see them shot. Some, to 
whom he had promised safety, he delivered 
over to the Indians, of whose barbarous 
customs with regard to prisoners of war 
he was well aware; and they were cruelly 
murdered. 

His cause having failed, he fitted out a 
privateer, to provide himself with food and 
ammunition; and at length, on the Ist of 
February, 1822, finding that he could hold 
out no longer, he attempted to escape to one 
of the Spanish ports in a small boat; but he 
was recognised, seized, and sent to Santiago, 
where, on the 21st, he was tried, and sen- 
tenced to death. On the 23d he was tied to 
the tail of a mule, dragged from prison, and 
then hanged in the palace-square. 

Mr. Nobbs, having quitted the Chilian — 
service, after many hardships and dangers, 
in October, 1822, went to Naples. On his 
passage from that city to Messina in a Nea-_ 
politan vessel, she foundered off the Lipari 
Islands; and, with the loss of everything, 
he reached Messina in one of the ship-boats. 
In May, 1823, he returned to London in the 
Crescent, commanded by William Pitt, a 
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Navy Lieutenant; and in the same year he 
sailed to Sierra Leone as chief mate of the 
Gambia. Of nineteen persons who went 
out in that vessel, none but the captain, Mr. 
Nobbs, and two coloured men, lived to return. 
In June, 1834, he again went to Sierra Leone, 
commander of the same ship, and was six 
weeks on shore ill with fever: but it pleased 
God to restore him to health in time to 
return with his ship, the command of which 
he resigned on his arrival in England. 

The commander of a ship in which he had 
sailed, had expatiated so frequently on the 
happiness of the people at Pitcairn, that Mr. 
Nobbs seriously intended to go thither, if his 
life should be spared; and he set out, with 
this object in view, on the 12th November, 
1825, in the Circassian, bound for Calcutta. 
He had at that period been four times round 
the world, and his wish was to lead a life of 
peace and usefulness to his fellow-creatures. 
With his mind steadfastly set on Pitcairn’s 
Island, he was detained until August, 1827, in 
Calcutta; from whence, after a very narrow 
escape from shipwreck in the Straits of Sunda, 
he crossed the Pacific in a New York ship, 
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called the Ocean, to Valparaiso. There, and 
afterwards at. Callao, he suffered a further 
detention; but ultimately he succeeded in 
leaving Callao in a frail bark of eighteen 
tons burden, having expended one hundred 
and fifty pounds sterling, on the vessel and 
her outfit. He was accompanied by only 
one other person, an American, named Noah 
Bunker, and arrived at Pitcairn, after a six 
weeks’ voyage, in October 1828. His com- 
panion.died soon afterwards; and the vessel 
afforded the. materials for a house for Mr. 
Nobbs. John Adams received him with 
kindness; and after Adams’s death in March 
1829, Mr. Nobbs, who had been engaged in 
keeping school from the period of his arrival, 
was appointed the teacher. 

When he first entered upon his charge, 
the number of inhabitants was only sixty- 
eight. rom that time until August, 1852, 
he had been with them, through evil re- 
port and good report, as their pastor, sur- 
geon, and schoolmaster, with the exception 
of a few months during which he was 
absent from the island, in consequence of 
the intrusion of a Mr. Joshua Hill, who 


_— 
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arrived from Otaheite in 1832. This person, 
who was then about sixty years of age, in- 
formed the inhabitants that he had been 
authorized by the British Government to 
reside at Pitcairn’s Island; when in fact he 
had received no such authority. Mr. Nobbs 
appears to have been of too plain and straight- 
forward a character to suit this new-comer, 
whose presence amongst the people caused 
much trouble, and who divided their little 


. society into two factions; one siding with 


him, the other with the constitution as it 
was. At length, partly by splendid promises, 
and partly by instilling into the simple 
minds around him the fear of giving offence 
to the Government at home, whom he affected 
to represent, he enlisted'some of the natives 
against the three Europeans, and succeeded 
in excluding them and their families, for a 
time, from the island. 

Certain misrepresentations concerning Mr. 
Nobbs, which are alluded to by Admiral 


Moresby, in his letter contained in the Pre- 


face, took their rise at about this time. 
It is fortunate for any one who may have 
been misrepresented by Mr. Hill, that he 
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wrote in June 1834 a long letter, full of him- 
self and his own praises, which has been 
published, * and which sufficiently shows 
into what sort of hands the islanders of Pit- 
cairn had fallen during the time of Hill’s 
influence. The author cannot refrain from 
quoting a passage, as a specimen of this 
epistle :— 

“JT have visited the Falls of Niagara and 
Montmorency, the natural bridge in Virginia, 
the great Reciprocating Fountain in East 
Tennessee, the great Temple of Klephanta at 
Bombay. I have dined with a prince, as 
well as with a princess; and with a count, a 
baron, an ambassador, a minister (ordinary 
and extraordinary), and have travelled with 
one for some weeks. I have dined with a 
Chargé @ Affaires, and lived with consuls, &e. 
I have visited and conversed with ‘ Red 
Jacket,’ the great Indian warrior: I have 
visited and been visited by a Bishop. I have 
frequently partook of the delicious Hungarian 
wine (tokay),—Prince Esterhazy’s; as also of 
Prince. Schwartzenburgh’s old hock, said to 
have been 73 years old; and I was intimate 

* Brodie, p. 211, ed. 1851. 
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with the brother-in-law of this last Ger- 
nan nobleman. I have dined with a principal 
Hong merchant at Canton. I have sat next 
to the beautiful Madame MRecamier, and 
Madame Carbanus, at the great dinner par- 
ties: I have written to the Prime Minister 
of England; and have received the late Earl 
of Liverpool’s answer, with his thanks, &c. 
I was at Paris when the allies were met 
there. I have visited and breakfasted with 
the late Warren Hastings, Esq., at his seat 
in Gloucestershire. I have had permission 
with a party of friends to hunt over his 
grounds. Entertained, &c. two or three days 
at the sporting lodge of an Earl, now a Mar- 
quis. | have made a crimson silk net for a 
certain fashionable Marchioness, which she 
actually wore at her next great party of five 
or six hundred persons. I have danced with 
the Countess Bertrand, ¢. e. Mademoiselle 
Fanny Dillon, before she married the Mar- 
shal. I was at Napoleon’s coronation. I 
have been invited to the Lord Mayor’s and to 
the dinner of an Alderman of London.” 
Happily, the Hill dynasty was not destined 
to last long. He had given out, says Mr. 
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Brodie, “that he was a very near relative 
of the Duke of Bedford, and that the Duchess 
seldom rode out in her carriage without 
him.”* But whilst the people listened to 
his magnificent accounts of himself, and his 
noble friends, who should arrive on their 
shores, in H.M.S. Acton, in 1837, but Cap- 
tain Lord Edward. UI ason of the Duke 
of Bedford ! | 

A spectre could not have been a more 
appalling visitant to the so-called relative, 
who would have been forthwith taken from 
the place by Lord Edward Russell; but this 
could not have been done without orders. 
Soon afterwards, Captain H. W. Bruce, (since 
Admiral Bruce, Commander-ingchief on the 
coast of Africa,) arrived in H.M.S. Lmogene, 
and carried off Mr. Hill, landing him in 1838 
safe at Valparaiso. 

Mr. Nobbs, during his absence from Pit- 
cairn, was at the Gambier Islands, where he. 
employed himself as a teacher, biding his 
time in patience, and employing, in his own 
homely and useful manner, the talent en- 
trusted to him for the good of others, 

* Brodie, p. 211, ed. 1831. 
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Gambier’s group, about three hundred 
miles W.N.W. of Pitcairn, consists of eight 
islands, surrounded by coral reefs, inclosing 

a lagoon in which there are several secure 

_ anchoring places, but which contains dange- 
rous knolls of coral. Captain Beechey gives 
a pleasing account of his visit to these is- 
jands in January 1826, and of his interviews 
with the natives. His vessel rode safely in 
the lagoon, where the crew caught a large 
quantity of fish. The people came out on 
rafts to the vessel, and were delighted with 
the presents which they received. One of 
them snatched up a small terrier dog, which 
Was not intended for him; and it was 
only by force that he was prevented carry- 
Ing it away. Others wanted to possess them- 
selves, without a title, of a large Newfoundland 
dog; “but,” says Captain Beechey, “ he was 
big and surly enough to take care of him- 
self.” 

In about nine months after Mr. Nobbs 
had been at the Gambier Islands, the people 
of Pitcairn recalled him, with the other 
Europeans; the request for their return 
being accompanied by an offer of payment 
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of all their expenses; and they returned 
accordingly, without further delay. 

Mr. Nobb’s active life in the Chilian 
service has been briefly noticed. On the 
9th of November, 1839, when engaged im 
the quiet, and sedentary, but scarcely less 
laborious duty of a pastor and teacher at 
Pitcairn, with his youthful pupils around 
him, he had the satisfaction of receiving, as a 
visiter to the island, General Iriere, ex-pre- 
sident of Chili, who had known him eighteen 
years before. What a contrast to those former 
scenes, is afforded by the picture presented 
by the plain and simple words, found in 
the Island Register, respecting this visit ! * 

The following letter, signed by seven of 
the islanders, including the magistrate and 
the two councillors, will speak for itself. It is 
an answer to a communication received from 
the Rev. J. Moody, chaplain of H.M.S. Thalia, 
and since chaplain at the Falkland Islands: 


“ Pitcairn’s Island, South Pacifie Ocean, 
“July 20th, 1847. 


‘REVEREND SiR,—We received, on the 
26th of February last, by H.B.M.S. Spy, 
* See p. 280. & 
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your acceptable present and truly valuable 
letter, which, so far from giving offence, is 
highly appreciated, and deposited in the 
archives of the island, to be referred to at 
public meetings and other suitable occasions. 
We extremely regret the circumstances which 
frustrated your intended visit, for we should 
be in the highest degree delighted to have 
made your acquaintance, received your advice, 
and, we trust, in some measure, your appro- 
bation ; for we can assure you the report of 
our splitting into parties, &e. is incorrect. 
A few years since, a partially deranged 
impostor, named Joshua Hill, alias Lord 
Hill, came here, and made much disturbance ; 
but he was removed by order of the British 


Government. Respecting the letter of which 


you saw a copy in the Oahu paper, so far 
from expressing the sentiments of the com- 
munity, not more than three persons were 
acquainted with its contents. The rest of us 
were ignorant of its existence till we saw it 
published in the above-mentioned paper. 
That part of it reflecting on our respected 
and worthy pastor has been publicly retracted, 
and an apology sent down to the Sandwich 
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Islands, to be inserted in the same paper in 
which the letter referred to appeared. Public 
worship has never been discontinued, in fact, 
since the death of Mr. Adams, in 1829. We 
cannot call to mind six sabbaths in which 
divine worship, in accordance with the rules 
of the Established Church, has not been per- 
formed twice in the day. Whatever few 
exceptions there may have been, the cause 
was either the ill health of the teacher, or 


the unavoidable necessity of his attending on 


those who were very ill, or badly hurt. 
Moreover, we have a Bible class for the 
adults every Wednesday, and public school 
for the children five days a week. The 
number of children who attend school at 
present is fifty-three ; they are all instructed, 


and make good progress. We have been — 
thus explicit in the foregoing particulars, — 


that you may understand the actual state of 
affairs among us. As British subjects, to 
honour and obey our most gracious sovereign, 


and all who are in authority under her, is — 


our bounden duty, and we trust will ever be 
our privilege. 


“ And now, Reverend sir, we would bespeak | 
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your attention and interest for the following 
items :—The whole community are members 
of the Church of England, admitted thereto 

)m their infancy by the rite of baptism; and 
the service of that Church is duly performed 
twice every Sabbath; but we are much in 
want of Prayer-books, Psalms, and Watts’s 
Hymns, for public use. The procuring some 
for us would be conferring a most essential 
service. Hlementary books for the younger 
classes in the school, and Walkinghame’s, or 
other books on arithmetic, for the more ad- 

vanced scholars, are greatly needed. In 
short, the want of school requisites gene- 
rally, impedes the progress of the rising 
generation, 

“The next thing we would respectfully 
State our want of, is a medicine chest; for 
there is a vast amount of sickness among us, 
and serious accidents frequently occur. Our 
teacher possesses considerable skill as a phy- 
sician, but his knowledge is often rendered 
comparatively valueless from the want of the 
necessary remedies. 

“ One thing more, before we conclude, we 
earnestly present to your consideration; and 
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as it comes in an especial manner within the 
province of your holy office, we would indulge 
the hope that our application will be attended 
with success. The case in question is this: 
Our teacher, who has been with us for nine- 
teen years in that capacity, and whose ser- 
vices to us are invaluable, has never received 
the licence or sanction of the proper authority 
in that Church of which we are a component 
part. This circumstance is a source of much 
anxiety, both to him and us, and as our 
number amounts to 138 (71 males and 67 
females), and is rapidly inereasing, we do 
most urgently, but most respectfully, solicit 
your application to the proper quarter for 
a pastoral letter, inducting or sanctioning our 
teacher into the holy office he has for so long 
a space of time unceasingly, untiringly, and 
worthily, filled on this island. That he is 
deserving such a mark of ecclesiastical appro- 
bation and favour, is justly and cheerfully | 
acknowledged by the whole community ; and 
of the great benefit which will accrue to us 
therefrom, no one can be more competent to 
judge than yourself. 
“ Hoping that this our public letter may | 
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obtain your favourable regard, we beg leave 
to subscribe ourselves, 

‘Your much obliged, very humble friends, 

‘“ CHARLES Curistian, Magistrate. 
Simon YouncG, Councillor. 
JOHN ADAMS, Councillor. 
IsAAc CHRISTIAN. 

FREDERICK YOUNG. 
Maynuew Youna. 
ABRAHAM QUINTALL.” 

All these names will be recognised as those 
of descendants of the mutineers. Among 
them will be observed the name of John 
Adams. He is a grandson of the original 
John Adams, and is described by Mr. Nobbs, 
and other competent judges, as a young man 
of much talent and information. 

The islanders also addressed a letter to 
Captain Charles Hope, who commanded the 
Thalia in the Pacific, in 1844, but who was 
prevented, much to his regret, from paying 
them a visit. He, however, sent them some 
useful presents. These did not reach them 
till February, 1847. In their letter of ac- 
knowledgment to Captain Hope, dated July 
1847, is the following passage :—‘‘ Our num- 
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ber now amounts to one hundred and thirty- 
eight, and is rapidly increasing. Our teacher, 
who is a worthy man, and whose services are 
of great value to us, has never reeetved the ~ 
sanction or licence of the proper authorities 
in the Church to qualify him for the very 
important and prominent situation he fills. 
He is most anxious, and we are no less so, 
that he should be more formally inducted 
into the office of pastor; and for this purpose 
our humble request to you is, that you will 
(if it can be done with propriety) make our 
case known to the Bishop of London, or some 
other competent Dignitary, who would send 
a pastoral letter to our teacher, sanctioning 
and confirming him in the sacred office he for 
nineteen years has held among us.”’ 

Mr. Nobbs had been between eighteen and 
nineteen years in the midst of the people, 
when the above letters were written ; and he 
had maintained and advanced among them, 
according to the teaching of the Church of 
England, those good principles with which 
the very name of Pitcairn has been so long 
and so happily associated. 

As their religion has been full of good fruits, 


om 
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so it has been of a quiet, sensible, and unosten- 
tatious kind. Inquiry having been made of 
Mr. Nobbs by some persons in the United 
States of -America, a few years since, as to 
any instances of sudden and extraordinary 
conversion, which might have fallen under 
his notice, he replied, that his experience did 
not furnish any such cases from Pitcairn. 
In answer to the questions put to him, he 
remarked, in reference to the last hours of 
Polly Adams, which will be found noticed 
in a subsequent page, as well as to some 
other cases of dying persons: 

“ Had inquiry been made for examples of 


_ HAPPY DEATHS, I could have replied with 


unmitigated satisfaction ; for I have seen 
many depart this life, not only happy, but 
triumphant. And herein is, I think, the test 
of the Christian character ; for when we see 
a person, who for a number of years has not 
only in word but in deed adorned the doctrine 
of God our Saviour in all things, brought by 
sickness or casualty to the confines of the 
eternal world, about to enter the precincts of 
the silent grave, yet with unabated energy and 
fervour proclaim his hope of a glorious resur- 
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rection ; when we see a person, suffering the 
most acute pain, exhorting and encouraging 
others to pursue the same path he has trod; 
telling the love of God to his soul, and of his — 
desire to depart, that he may enter into the 
presence of his Redeemer; when we witness 
such unwavering confidence, amid such in- 
tense sufferings ; and when the sanity of the 
patient 1s undoubted,—can we hesitate to say 
at the demise of such an one, ‘ Let me die the 
death of the righteous, and let my last end 
be like his!’ It has been my felicity to wit- 
ness several departures of this description 
within a few years: two from accidents, one 
from a cancer in the breast, one shortly after 
child-birth, and one from disease of the heart. 
All these died in the faith. Some of the 
diseases were lingering, others rapidly fatal ; 
but in all cases the subjects were ‘ strong in 
faith, giving glory to God.’ ” 

It is pleasing to notice the terms of respect 
and regard in which the teacher is men- 
tioned in the several communications from 
the island. Indeed, many valuable qualities 
appear to be united in him for the due dis- 
charge of his office. His good common sense, 
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and plainness of speech, accompanied with 
an inoffensive firmness of conduct and man- 
ner, and that kind and Christian demeanour, 
without which all other important points of 
character in the “ messenger of grace” are 
useless and unmeaning, distinguish him as the 
man for the situation to which it has pleased 
God to call him. 

His remuneration had for many years 
been wholly inadequate to the necessities of 
his family, and to the maintenance of that 
respectable appearance which a person in 
such a position among the community ought 
to hold. For instance, in writing to a 
Clereyman at Valparaiso, in August 1844, 
Mr. Nobbs said,— 


“ My stock of clothing which I brought 
from England is, as you may suppose, very 
nearly exhausted, and I have no friends 
there to whom I can with propriety apply for 
more. Until the last three years, it was my 
custom to wear a black coat on the Sabbath ; 
but since that period, I have been obliged 
to substitute a nankeen jacket, of my own 
making. My only remaining coat, which is 
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quite threadbare, is reserved for marriages 
and burials; so that it is customary to say, 
when a wedding is going to take place, 
‘Teacher, you will have to put on your black — 
coat next Sunday,’ which is equivalent to 
informing me, that a couple are going to be 
married.” 

In 1849 Captain Fanshawe said: “ Mr. 
Nobbs appears to be very much respected by 
all; and his virtuous demeanour, and careful 
education of the young, bear testimony to ~ 
the faithfulness with which he has discharged 
his duty. The heads of families have ob- 
viated the necessity of his seeking elsewhere 
some more remunerative employment, by 
making over to him so much land as to place 
him, in that respect, on an equality with 
themselves.” 

It will gratify the reader to learn that this 
worthy and humble-minded Pastor has lately 
had a sufficient provision made for his comfort, 
and suitable appearance as a Clergyman. 

The Rev. Wm. Armstrong, writing in 1849 
respecting the islanders, reported, that they 
continued to receive much benefit from the 
services of Mr. Nobbs, “as their religious 
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teacher, their schoolmaster, and their doctor.” 


During an epidemic which prevailed in 1848, 
the attacks of which not more than twenty 
out of one hundred and fifty escaped, Mr. 
Nobbs attended them from house to house, 
day and night, for a period of two months, 
with great success; only one, an infant, 
having died. 

It also appeared that, on his proposing to 
accept a free passage to Valparaiso, that he 
might accompany thither his eldest son, Reu- 
ben, and then return to his people, the whole 
of his adopted countrymen came and begged 
that it might not be so, as they could not 
bear to part with their pastor and friend. 
This appeal prevailed; and, on Reuben’s 
quitting the island for Valparaiso, to settle 
in the world, his father gave the whole of 
the money he possessed, amounting to eight 
dollars; to his son. All the families joined 
in fitting the youth out to the best of their 
power, furnishing him with a supply of 
clothes, and making up altogether a purse 
of more than forty dollars; several contri- 
buting every cent they had. 

Mr. Nobbs afterwards received, with much 
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delight, by Commander Dillon, of the Cocka- 
trice schooner, in 1851, several gratifying 
letters from Mr. Armstrong, and Reuben. 
This young man, who was twenty-three years — 
of age in September 1853, had acquired the 
esteem and confidence of his employers, mer- 
chants at Valparaiso, and was much valued 
by all who knew him; but it was agreed 
that he should return to Pitcairn’s island, in 
compliance with the wish of his mother, who 
had been very unhappy in consequence of his — 
absence: and thither he is now gone. From 
the piety of his character, and general intelh- 
gence, there is good reason to hope that he 
will prove a valuable help to his father, and a 
blessing to his fellow-islanders. 

The late excellent Captain Worth, of her 
Majesty’s ship Calypso, who visited the 
island in 1848, afforded the following testi- 
mony to the amiable character and the et 
state of the Pitcairn islanders :— 

‘We arrived here on the 9th March, 
(1848,) from Callao, but the weather being 
very bad, stormy and squally, as. you know 
there is no landing except in a small nook 
called Bounty Bay, and very frequently not 
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even there—indeed, never in ship’s boats, 
from the violence of the surf—I did not 
communicate with the shore till the next day, 
when, having landed safely all the presents 


—Ibrought for the inhabitants from Valparaiso, 


I landed myself with half the officers and 
youngsters, the ship standing off and on, 
there being no anchorage. I made the 
officers divide the day between them, one 
half on shore, the other on board; so they 
were gratified with visiting these interesting 
people. I never was so gratified by such a 
visit, and would rather have gone there than 
to any part of the world. I would write you 
a very long letter about them, but time 
presses; and I will only now say they are 
the most interesting, contented, moral, and 
happy people that can be conceived. 

“ Their delight at our arrival was beyond 
anything ; the comfort, peace, strict morality, 
industry, and excessive cleanliness and neat- 
hess that was apparent about everything 
around them, was really such as I was not 
prepared to witness; their learning and 
attainments in general education and in- 


formation really astonishing; all dressed in 
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English style; the men a fine race, and the 
women and children very pretty, and their 
manner really of a superior order, ever 
smiling and joyous; but one mind and one 
wish seems to actuate them all. Crime 
appears to be unknown, and if there is really 
true happiness on earth, it surely is theirs. 
“The island is romantic and beautiful ; 
the soil of the richest description, yielding 
almost every tropical fruit and vegetable : 


in short, it is a little paradise. I examined — 


their laws, added a few to them, assem bled 
them all in the church, and addressed them, 
saying how gratified I was to find them in 
the happy state they were, advising them 
to follow in the steps of virtue and rectitude 
they had hitherto done, and they would 
never want the sympathies of their country- 
men (¢.e. English) who were most interested 
about them. I added such advice as | 
thought useful, and such suggestions as 
would, of course, be to their advantage. 
It was really affecting to see thesé primitive 
and excellent people, both old and young, 
140 in the whole, looking up to me, and 


almost devouring all I said, with eager — 
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_ attention, and with scarcely a dry eye amongst 
them; and, ‘albeit unused to the melting 
mood,’ I found a moisture collecting in my 
Jown which I could scarcely restrain,—they 
were so grateful, so truly thankful, for all 
the kindnesses that had from time to time 
been shown them, and the interest in their 
welfare shown by us and our countrymen. 
I had all the men and most of the women on 
board ; but there was such a sea on, that the 
poor girls were dreadfully sea-sick. I fired 
some guns and let off rockets on the night of 
our departure, and they returned the com- 
pliment by firing an old honeycombed oun 
belonging to the Bounty. I set them com- 
pletely up—gave them 100Ibs. of powder, 
ensign and union-jack, casks of salt beef and 
pork, implements of agriculture of all kinds, 
clothes, books, &c.; and sailed, on the evening 
of the 11th, for Tahiti.” 

Mr. Armstrong, in a letter, dated Valpa- 
raiso, Oct. 18, 1849, said :— 

“The people tell me they have, for the 
present, a good supply of books, having re- 
ceived a very suitable grant from the Society 
for Promoting Christian Knowledge. The 

be 
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whole of the books will, I am sure, highly 
delight them; and, from all I hear, I have 
no doubt they will be prized, and made good | 
use of.” 

Mr. Armstrong had for some years shown 
a warm feeling of regard for the happiness 
and welfare of the islanders. He had not 
only been instrumental in transmitting some 
valuable presents by way of additions to 
their comforts, but had written them encou- 
raging letters by H.M.S. Basilisk, Captain 
H. Hunt, which touched at the island in July 
1844. He afterwards received the following 
pleasing letters from some of those whom he 
had delighted to benefit: — 


il obese. William Armstrong. 
‘“Pitcairn’s Island, Aug. 7, 1845. | 


“ Rev. Srr,—Please to receive our united 
thanks for the presents which you have sent 
us. We have prepared some native commo-; 
dities for you, and would have sent them by 
this vessel, but the weather not being fine,| 
and the captain being in great haste, it 
was delayed until another opportunity should 
present itself, The inhabitants are doing 
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well; we have a good school, and religion is 

in a flourishing condition; and I trust by the 

grace of God it will continue to be so. God 

) Almighty be with you, and bless you now 
and for ever. Amen. 
See OUTS: 


‘“ ARTHUR QUINTALL, JUN. 
“Chief Magistrate. 


“ P.S.—We should like to hear from you 
by this same man, the name of the Admiral, 
his character, &e.” . 


“Pitcairn’s Island, South Pacific Ocean, 
“ Lat. 25° 4’ 8., Long. 130° 8’ W. 
“ Sept. 26th, 1844, 


_“ HonoureD Srr,—Please to accept my 
humble thanks for your condescension and 
kindness in administering to our necessities, 
and expressing such solicitude for our welfare. 

‘I hope myself and schoolfellows will ever 
retain sentiments of gratitude both toward 
you and our other friends in Valparaiso ; 
sand I humbly pray the God and Father of 
our Lord Jesus Christ will have you in his 
“holy keeping, and that after this life I may 
be permitted to see you all, face to face, in 
the presence of Him who loved us, and washed 
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us in his own blood. To him be glory for 
ever and ever. Amen. 
“* LOUISA QUINTALL.” — 


“Pitcairn’s Island, South Pacific Ocean, 
“Tat. 25° 4’ S., Long. 130° 8’ W. 
“ Sept. 26th, 1844. 


‘¢ REVEREND AND HONOURED SIR,—Please 
to accept my humble thanks for the interest 
you are pleased to take in our welfare, and 
also for the presents you and our other 
friends in Valparaiso have sent us; and may 
they and you be rewarded a thousandfold, 
both in a temporal and spiritual sense. And 
may the grace of our Lord Jesus Christ, and 
the love of God, and the fellowship of the 
Holy Ghost, be with you all. Amen. 

‘T am, Reverend Sir, 
“ Your grateful Servant, | 
“MIRIAM CHRISTIAN.” 


From the Chief Magistrate of Pitcairn’s 
Island to the Rev. Mr. Wm. Armstrong. 
“ Pitcairn’s Island, April 6th, 1848. 
“ DEAR F'Rrenp,—Long have I heard of 
you, though not acquainted with you, but 
have often heard of your friendship towards 
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us, Pitcairn Islanders. Now I have taken 
this opportunity to write these few lines to 
you, informing you of the state of things in 
Jour little island. We are all getting on 
very well. I hope that you and the rest of 
our friends are getting on well, as we are. I 
return you thanks for your kind letter, which 
I have received from H.M. ship Calypso; 
also the present which is sent by you and 
the rest of the kind gentlemen at Valparaiso. 
We have received from you all such things as 
are very valuable to us,—spades, saws, pots, 
and other articles. We have received them 
all with the greatest pleasure, and I return 
you all a thousand thanks for them. The 
presents are divided equally amongst us all, 
from the oldest woman to the youngest child; 
We are in number 141. 

“ Kind friend, this is the first opportunity 
I have had to write to you. I will thank you 
very much if you will take this fund of money 
which you will see in this paper, and buy me 
a few fish-hooks of the size you will see in 
the paper; and also for my family’s use 
Six copies of Watts’s Hymn-books, and one 
Family Bible. 
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“Friend, I bid you farewell. Perhaps it 
may not be our chance to meet in this world, 
but I hope we may in a better world, where 
saints and angels meet; and if it be our good | 
luck to meet there, there we shall. meet to. | 
part no more. I am obliged to close my | 
letter in great haste. . 


' “¢ T remain, 
“ Your sincere friend and well-wisher, 


“GEORGE ADAMS, 
“Chief Magistrate of Pitcairn’s Island.” | 


Besides these letters, now before the | 
author, he has some neatly written “ copies,” | 
in a small round hand, signed respectively by ‘| 
Albina M‘Coy, Reuben Elias Nobbs, Miriam | 
Christian, Robert Buffett, Jemima Young, | 
Martha Young, James Chester Adams, J ohn | 
Adams, David Buffett, Simon Young, Fre- | 
deric Young. The two latter are grandsons | 
of Edward Young, who was a midshipman | 
on board the Bounty, and one of the muti- | 
neers. These copies are from well-chosen | 
originals, given by their master to his pupils | 
as exercises in writing. The following are | 
specimens :— 
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* Religion conduces both to our present and 

| future happiness. 

“ Wisdom and understanding should be 

) treasured in your heart. 

— Kingdoms and crowns must eventually be 
laid in the dust. 

pe “ Strive to Cen, the friendship and appro- 

bation of good men.’ 

There is also a leaf out of Martha Young’s 
cyphering-book. She is now Mrs. David 
Buffett. The two pages are filled with 
accurately finished sums in ne Rate of 
Three, and Practice. 

- The School-house is a substantial building, 
about 56 feet long by 20 wide, conveniently 
supplied with forms, desks, slates, books, 
and maps. This room is fitted up and used 
for the performance of Divine Service on 
Sundays, and such other days as are ap- 
pointed on the island. At one end there is 
a pulpit, and a small space allotted for the 
use of the pastor. 

In a letter from some of the elder pupils 
to Captain Hope, in August 1847, an inte- 
resting report is given of the school-duties, 
and times of attendance :— 
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“We attend school five days in the week, 
five hours each day. Our routine of school- 
duties is as follows:—namely, Commence 
with prayer and praise; conclude with the | 
same. Monday, recital of weekly tasks, 
reading the Holy Scriptures, writing, arith- 
metic, and class spelling. Tuesday, the same 
as on Monday. Wednesday, reading in 
history and geography, transcribing select 
portions of Scripture, &c. Thursday, similar | 
to Monday and Tuesday. And on Friday, | 
which is the busiest day of the week, tran- | 
scribing words with their definitions from | 
Walker's Dictionary; read hymns, or rather | 
devotional and moral poetry; repeat Watts’s, | 
and the Church Catechism; arithmetical | 
tables, &c. &c.; and emulative spelling con- | 
cludes the whole: we are generally an | 
hour longer at school on this day than any | 
other. On Wednesday afternoon the elder | 
scholars attend the Bible class, with their | 
parents. On the Sabbath, Divine Service is | 
performed twice, and all who can possibly | 
attend do so. 

“The present so kindly sent us by the Rev. | 
Mr. Thompson, received so much injury from. | 
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wet before it reached us, as to be nearly 
useless. We regret this much, because we 
were greatly in need of school requisites 
generally. If the request is not improper, 
will you, honoured Sir, procure for us some 
copy-slips, or models for writing, and a few 
of Walkinghame’s Arithmetic, with a Key to 
the same ? for we often hear our Teacher say, 
if he had these helps, his work would be 
much easier; and we heartily wish he could 
obtain the means of making it so.” 


CHAPTER VIII. 


INVITATION TO ADMIRAL MORESBY—VISIT OF AN ENGLISH 
ADMIRAL TO THE ISLAND—HIS LETTERS AND THOSE OF 
HIS SECRETARY AND CHAPLAIN—THE ISLANDERS IN 1852 
—MR. NOBBSS ARRIVAL AT VALPARAISO—MR. NOBBS IN 
ENGLAND—HIS ORDINATION AS DEACON AND PRIEST. 


THE narrative has now reached an important 
era in the annals of Pitcairn. The first 
arrival of an English Admiral at the island 
in August, 1852, may be considered an his- 
torical event among the community there; 
and it may be reasonably hoped that the 
result of his visit will prove a blessing to 
the people. 

Rear-Admiral Moresby, ¢.B., who had long 
been interested in the state and prospects 
of the islanders, received in July, 1851, the 
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following warm and hearty invitation, signed 
_by thirteen of the female inhabitants, in the 
name of all their sex on the island :— 

“ Pitcairn, July 28th, 1851. 

“ HONOURABLE SIR,—F rom the kind inte- 
rest you have evinced for our little commu- 
nity in the letter which you have sent our 
excellent and worthy Pastor, Mr. Nobbs, we 
are emboldened to send you the following 
request, which is that you will visit us 
before you leave this station; or if it is 
impossible for you to do so, certainly we, as 
loyal subjects of our gracious Queen, ought 
to be visited annually, if not more, by one of 
her ships of war. 

“We have never had the pleasure of 
welcoming an English Admiral to our little 
Island, and we therefore earnestly solicit a 
visit from you. How inexpressibly happy 
shall we be if you should think fit to grant 
this our warmest wish. We trust that our 
very secluded and isolated position, and the 
very few visits we have of late had from 
British ships of war, will be sufficient apology 
for addressing the above request to you. 
With fervent prayers for your present and 
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future happiness, and for that of our Queen, 
and Nation, 

“We remain, Honoured Sir, 
“Your sincere and affectionate well-wishers, 


CAROLINE ADAMs, 
Dorcas Youne, 
SaraH M‘Coy, 
SARAH ADAMS, 


« 


PHa@BE ADAMS, In the name, 
JEMIMA YOUNG, and on behalf, 
Resecca Curistran, | of all the rest 
Hannau Youna, of the female 
Nancy QUINTALL, sex on the Is- 
SUSAN QUINTALL, land. 


Louisa QUINTALL, 
RvutTH QUINTALL, 
RaAcHEL Evans, 
SARAH Nopss, 


It will be seen from the subjoined narra- 
tive that this invitation was accepted. The 
lively account, which has been supplied by 
Mr. Nobbs, of the reception of Admiral 
Moresby, will serve to place the reader in 
possession of many interesting facts con- 
nected with the present state of the island. 


Sp tS -——-—re= 
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“On the 7th of August, 1852 (at noon), 
a vessel was reported, which at sunset was 
strongly suspected of being a ship of war. 
The hours of the night passed tediously 
away, and before sunrise next morning 
several of our people were seated on the 
precipice in front of the town, anxiously 
waiting the report of a gun from the ship, 
which would give positive confirmation to 
the overnight suspicion of her being a ship 
of war ; nor were they kept long in suspense : 
the booming of a cannon electrified the town, 
_and the whole community were thrown into 
a State of intense excitement, more especially 
as it was quickly observed that she wore an 
Admiral’s flag! 

“Our boat repaired on board, and, after a 
short time, another from the ship was seen 
approaching the shore. The teacher and some 
others went to the landing-place, and had the 
honour and pleasure of welcoming to Pit- 
cairn Rear-Admiral Moresby, Commander- 
in-Chief—the first officer of that rank that 
ever visited Pitcairn, The admiral received 
our greetings of welcome in a most urbane 
manner, and both himself and his secretary, 
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Mr. Fortescue Moresby, were pleased to 
express themselves much gratified with all 
they, saw and heard. The admiral attended 
divine service, and was evidently surprised at 
the improvement the people had made in 
singing by note; especially as their friend 
Carleton had so very limited a time for 
instructing them. In the afternoon the Rev. 
Mr. Holman read prayers, and preached a 
sermon, most appropriate to the occasion, 
from 1st Cor. 15th chap. last verse. 

“ The admiral, in the course of conversation, 
learned from the inhabitants that they had a 
eveat desire for the ordination of their pastor, 
in order that he might be qualified to adminis- | 
ter the Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper; and, | 
with great kindness, proposed to send Mr. | 
Nobbs to England for that purpose, leaving | 
the Rev. Mr. Holman to officiate in his | 
stead. The inhabitants did not accede to | 
this most generous offer so readily as they | 
ought to have done; and the reason they 
gave was, that in case of sickness they would 
have no one to prescribe for them. The 
admiral told them they might do as they | 
liked, but they were certainly much wanting | 
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to themselves, and their children, if they let 
so favourable an opportunity pass without 
improving it. He explained to them, very 
’ clearly and forcibly, the necessity of an or- 
dained clergyman being established among 
them, and the disabilities their children 
laboured under until such an event took 
place: They listened with breathless atten- 
tion to the paternal advice of the admiral, 
and most readily acquiesced in all his expan- 
Sive views of the subjects most vitally con- 
nected with their welfare. But still they 
evinced a backwardness in agreeing to part 
with their teacher. The admiral, on per- 
ceiving this, kindly told them he would give 
them till eleven o'clock to come to a decision, 
and that he would not retire till that period. 

“ During their debate one of them came to 
inquire of the admiral, whether Mr. Holman 
would teach the public school. The admiral 
replied, ‘Certainly.’ On this the man went 
away; and at eleven o'clock, as no answer 
had arrived, the admiral went to bed. About 
twelve o'clock word was brought, that the 
community had agreed to let their teacher 
go, which was duly reported next morning to 
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the admiral, who remarked that they had done 
well in consenting to Mr. Nobbs’s departure, 
and that he would take upon himself the 
responsibility of the expenses incurred ne- 
cessarily by Mr. Nobbs, although he had 
no doubt there were friends of the Pitcairn 
Islanders whowould cheerfully unite with him; 
and further, they would never lack friends 
so long as they continued to deserve them. 

“Ag the point was now decided, Mr. | 
Nobbs was requested to hold himself in 
readiness for embarkation, the admiral gene- 
rously undertaking to supply him with arti- 
cles in which his scanty wardrobe was defi- 
cient. On seeing the necessity there was of | 
an educated female to improve the domestic | 
habits of the women generally, and hearing | 
Mr. Nobbs remark that he would send one 
of his daughters to Valparaiso for improve- 
ment, that she might on her return instruct 
the others, but that he could not command 
funds for doing so, the admiral replied,— 
‘Take your child with you, and I will put 
her to school while you are gone to England; 
and when you come back you can take her 
to the island with you.’ 
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“And now comes the leave-taking,—the 
venerable and benevolent commander-in-chief 
ot her Majesty’s forces in the Pacific, standing 

on the rocky beach at Bounty Bay (the very 
spot where the mutineers had landed sixty- 
two years before), himself the oldest person 
there, by fifteen years, surrounded by stal- 
wart men and matronly women, youths, 
maidens, and little children, every one in 
tears and most deeply affected, formed a 
truly impressive scene. The boat was some 
time in readiness before the admiral could 
avail himself of an opportunity to embark. 
Some held him by the hand, the elder women 
hanging on his neck, and the younger ones 
endeavouring to obtain a promise that he 
would revisit them. As a number of the 
men went on board with the admiral, a 
similar scene occurred there; and as the last 
boat pushed off from the ship, some of the 
hardy tars standing in the gangway were 
‘detected in hastily brushing away a tear. 
‘The frigate now stood in for the last time, 
and, hoisting the royal standard, fired a salute 
of twenty-one guns. The tars manned the 
‘Tigging, and gave three hearty cheers, and 
Q 
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one cheer more. The islanders responded : 
the band struck up ‘God save the Queen;’ 
and the stately Portland started on her track. | 
May He who stilleth the raging of the waves | 
waft her propitiously to her destined port! 
To Admiral Moresby, Mr. Fortescue Moresby, 
Captain Chads, and the officers generally, 
the people of Pitcairn are much indebted for | 
many, very many favours. That they will : 
long be gratefully remembered, admits not 
of a doubt; and that the inhabitants may | 
continue to conduct themselves as becomes | 
people so highly favoured is most devoutly | 
to be wished.” | 

The following letter from Admiral Moresby | 
to the Admiralty, will further illustrate the 
subject of Pitcairn, its people, and Pastor:— 


« Portland, at sea, lat. 25° 25! S., long. 126° 29/ W. | 
August 12, 1852. 

“ Srr,—Continuing the report of my pro- | 
ceedings from the 27th ult., as detailed im| 
my letter No. 71, I request you will inform! 
the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty, 
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made Pitcairn’s Island on the morning of 


| the 7th instant. 


“ Karly on Sunday, the 8th, I landed. 


))From this time to the period of our depar- 
ture, on the 11th, I remained on shore, and 
a constant intercourse was kept up with the 


Portland. 

“It is impossible to do justice to the spirit 
of order and decency that animates the whole 
community, whose number amounts to 170, 
strictly brought up in the Protestant faith, 
according to ae Established Church of ae 
land, by Mr. Nobbs, their pastor and surgeon, 
who has for twenty-four years zealously and 
successfully, by precept and example, raised 
them to a state of the highest moral conduct 
and feeling. | 

“ Of fruits and edible roots they have at 
present abundance, which they exchange 
with the whalers for clothing, oil, medicine, 
and other necessaries; but the crops on the 
tillage ground begin to deteriorate, landslips 


occur with each succeeding storm, and the 


declivities of the hills, when denuded, are 
laid bare by the periodical rains. Their diet 
‘consists of yams, sweet potatoes, and bread- 
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fruit; a small quantity of fish is occasionally | 
caught; their pigs supply annually upon an | 
average about 50lbs. of meat to each indivi- | 
dual; and they have a few goats and fowls. | 
Their want of clothing and other absolute | 
necessaries 18 very pressing, and I am satis- | 
fied that the time has arrived when prepara- | 
tion, at least, must be made for the future, | 
seven or eight years being the utmost that 
can be looked forward to for a continuance 
of their present means of support. The | 
summary of the year 1851 gives—hirths, 12; 
deaths, 2; marriages, 8. On their return | 
from Otaheite they numbered about 60, of | 
whom there were married 13 couple; the rest | 
from the age of 16 to infancy. | 

“ Mr. Nobbs was anxious to avail himself | 
of my offer to convey him to Valparaiso, and. | 
thence enable him to proceed to England, | 
for the purpose of obtaining ordination. At 
a general meeting of the inhabitants their 
consent was given, provided I would leave 
the chaplain of the Portland until Mr. Nobbs 
returned: the advantage is so obvious that I 
feel confident their lordships will approve my 
consenting. From the anxiety which has 
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been expressed by high authorities of the 
Church for Mr. Nobbs’s ordination, I antici- 
pate that it will be effected with so little 
delay that he will be enabled to return to 
Valparaiso by the middle of January. 

“| was unable to comply strictly with the 
list of articles which their lordships autho- 
rized me to give the islanders. I enclose 
a list of what we supplied; they were greatly 
wanted and gratefully received. The crew of 
the Portland also requested permission to 
give a portion of their allowance, and also 
that they might be allowed to send them 
a Whale-boat, with other stores from Valpa- 
raiso. en 

“ Captain Chads and the officers were 
most generous. I was fortunate in procuring 
at Borobora a young bull and heifer, also a 
ram, accidents having befallen the ones pre- 
viously sent. The packet of seeds forwarded 
in their lordships’ letter, No. 132, of the 4th 
of December, 1851, was duly delivered. 

“Should any unfortunate circumstance 
prevent the periodical visits of the whale- 
ships, they would be left entirely to the 
charitable consideration of her Majesty’s 
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Government. The crews of the whale-ships 
have invariably conducted themselves with 
marked propriety. They take their turn of | 
leave on shore, and their sick are received 
and nursed with the greatest care. 

“ The Adeline Gibbs, American whaler, 
Mr. Weeks, master, was there during our 
visit, Mr. and Mrs. Weeks were living 
ashore, It would be a happy circumstance 
if a person like her could be found to reside 
among them. 

“ T forward a continuation of their journal 
since that published by Mr. Brodie—a very 
correct statement, which renders unnecessary 
any further remarks. 


“ T have, &c. 


“ WAIRFAX MorREsBy, 
“* Rear-Admiral, and Commander-in-Chief.” ~ 


The Admiral also wrote thus from The 
Portland, at sea, August, 1852 :— 

“ Of all the eventful periods which have 
chequered my life, none have surpassed in 
interest, and I trust in hope of future good, 
the last, our visit to Pitcairn ; and surely the 
hand of God has been in all this; for by 
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chances the most unexpected, and by favour- 
able winds out of the usual course of the 
trades, we were carried in eleven days to 
) Pitcairn’s from Borobora. It is impossible 
to describe the charm that the society of the 
islanders throws around them under the 
providence of God. The hour and the occa- 
sion served, and I have brought away their 
pastor and teacher for the purpose of sending 
him to England to be ordained, and one of 
his daughters, who will be placed at the 
English clergyman’s at Valparaiso, until her 
father’s return. ‘The islanders depend prin- 
cipally for their necessary supplies on the 
whaling ships, which are generally American. 
Greatly to their credit, the men behave in 
the most exemplary manner, very differently 
from what I expected. One rough seaman, 
whom I spoke to in praise of such conduct, 
said, ‘Sir, I expect if one of our fellows was 
to misbehave himself here, we should not 
leave him alive. They are guileless and 
unsophisticated beyond description. The 
time had arrived when preparation for partial 
removal was necessary, and especially for 
the ordination of their pastor, or the appoint- 
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ment of a Clergyman of the Established 
Church. 

“They are thoroughly versed in Bible 
history, which has hitherto kept them from 
listening to the advances of some over-heated 
imaginations. I stayed for days upon that 
speck in the ocean, but rising like a paradise 
from its bosom. I believe there was scarcely 
a dry eye in the ship when the islanders took 
their leave. We ran within hail of the settle- 
ment, hoisted the royal standard, fired a salute, 
and cheered them.” 


Latract from a letter from the Admiral’s 
Secretary. 


“At 6. 30, A.M. of the 9th, as we were 
dancing along about eight knots an hour 
before a fresh breeze, we discovered a thin 
blue shadow, whose outline appeared to be 
too well defined to be a cloud: at 9 we were 
certain that we saw Pitcairn’s Island. Hav- 
ing read so much about the mutiny of the 
Bounty, and the subsequent romantic history 
of the mutineers, which has resulted in the 
formation of a colony celebrated for their 
virtue, and simplicity, and religion, I ex- 
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perienced a feeling of something (I know not 
what to call it) on approaching the island, 
that [I have felt when visiting some spot held 


) sacred either from history or from being the 


scene of some Biblical relation ; it is a secret 


kind of satisfaction. Having a fair wind, we 


hoped about noon to be on shore; but whilst 
we were yet twenty miles from the island, 
the wind came directly foul, and fell light, 
so that we hardly held our own, owing to 
the heavy swell, and all day we remained 
endeavouring to work up. What a little 


spot it appears on the vast Pacific! a mere 


rock, apparently incapable to resist the 
mighty waves of so vast an ocean, Easily 
indeed would a ship not knowing its exact 
position miss it. The mutineers might well 
deem themselves secure on so small an island, 
so remotely situated at that time. Also 
these seas were but little frequented; but 
even now, to give you an idea of their vast 
extent, notwithstanding the thousands of 
ships that are trading on them, we have only 
seen one ship at sea, and our track measures 
4,500 miles. When we get close to the land, 
or some well-known port, we see a few, 
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During the night we got a slant of wind, and 
at 6, Sunday morning the 8th, we were close 
to the island. The Admiral fired a gun to | 
give notice of ourarrival. A whale-boat full. 

of the islanders soon came off, but before — 
coming alongside they asked permission to 
come on board; then jumped up the side seven 
or eight fine, tall, robust fellows, and gave 
us a hearty shake-hands, and assured us of a 
hearty welcome when we went on shore. 

“7 was in my cabin with Philip M‘Coy, 

one of the islanders, when the sentry came | 
to tell me that it was prayer-time, for the 
admiral always has prayers before break- 
fast. I said to Philip, ‘I shall be up again 
directly, if you will wait.’ He paused a 
moment, and then said, ‘May I come, sir?’ 
‘Oh yes,’ I answered. On going down, we | 
met the rest of his companions, whom he |} 
told, and they all came in and knelt down to — 
prayers. We then got a hurried breakfast,’ | 
and the admiral and myself immediately — 
landed in the cutter, the water being pretty | 
smooth. ‘This was the only time a ship’s: 
boat was able to land, for a heavy surf 
generally rolls in, breaking with terrific’ 
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violence on the rocky shore. The proper 
way to land is to come to the back of the 
rollers in a ship’s boat; a whale-boat then 
comes off, you get into her, and she imme- 
diately gets ready to obey the signal of a 
man who stands upon a rock on shore, and 
directly he waves his hat, the favourable 
moment has arrived, the men give way, and 
with wonderful rapidity the boat is borne on 
the top of a wave to the shore. ‘They are 
very skilful, and in a heavy surf will gene- 
rally land you dry. 

“Mr. George Hunn Nobbs, their teacher 
or pastor, met us at the landing-place, and 
we at once ascended the cliffs by a steep 
winding path to a plantation of cocoa-trees, 
called the market-place, as all trade is carried 
on at this spot. Here the islanders met us 
and gave us a hearty welcome. Generally 
all the inhabitants assemble here to welcome 
the officers of a man-of-war; but as it was 
Sunday and early, they had not arrived. We 
continued our way by a pretty path winding 
through the trees to the town, meeting here 
and there detachments coming towards us. 
These all followed in our wake; and by the 
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time we reached Mr. Nobbs’s cottage, which 
is situated at the opposite end of the town, 
we had pretty well all the people after us. 

‘“‘ Never were seen so many happy smiling 
faces, all eager to look at the first admiral 
that ever came to their happy island; but 
not one tried to push his way, or make any 
attempt to get before another. If we said a 
kind word to any of therfi, they looked so — 
happy and pleased! and we did not neglect 
to do so. There is not one in whose face 
good humour, virtue, amiability, and kind- 
ness does not beam, and consequently not 
one whose face is not pleasing. 

“Tt was now church-time, and away we all 
went to Church. Mr. Nobbs officiated, and 
read the prayers impressively and earnestly : 
the most solemn attention was paid by all. 
They sang two hymns in most magnificent 
style; and really I have never heard any 
Church singing in any part of the world that 
could equal it, except at cathedrals; and the 
whole of the credit is due to a Mr. Carleton, 
who was left behind by accident from a 
whaler. (See ‘ Pitcairn’s Island and the 
Islanders,’ by Mr. Brodie.) 


)) 
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“Both sexes like to dress like English 
people, if they can, on Sundays. The women 
complain that they cannot get shoes; but 
all the men can get them from the whalers. 
During the week, their dress consists chiefly 
of a dark-blue petticoat, and a white kind of 
shirt for the women; and for the men loose 
shirt and trousers. Their food consists chiefly 
of yams, cocoa-nuts, bananas, tacco, oranges, 
&e, &c. a few fish; and in the yam season, 
each family kills a large pig, that during the 
hard work of digging yams they may have 
a little animal food. Sometimes they get 
goats’-flesh, and are trying to rear a few 
cattle they have there, The admiral gave 
them a young bull and cow, also a ram. 

‘¢ Both sexes work very hard indeed. They 
usually rise at dawn, have family prayers, 
do the work that is necessary ; about dusk 
have supper; then they go to the singing- 
school or to Mr. Nobbs, or meet to have a 
chat. About nine or ten, they go to bed, 
previously having family worship. Should 
one of the little ones go to bed or to sleep 
during his mother’s absence, she immediately 
awakes it to say its prayers. Not a soul on 
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the island would dream of commencing a 
meal or finishing without asking a blessing 
or returning thanks. Boys and girls can 
swim almost as soon as they can walk; con~ — 
sequently they can swim through the largest 
surf, and play about amongst the broken 
water on the rocks that we look at with terror. 
One of their greatest amusements is to have 
a slide, as they term it; that is, to take 
a piece of wood about three feet long, shaped 
like a canoe, with .@ small keel (called a 
surf-board) ; they then, holding this before — 
them, dive under the first heavy sea, and — 
come up the other side; they then swim 
outa little way until they see a rapid heavy 
sea come rolling in, the higher the better;. — 
they rest their breast upon the canoe or surf- 
board, and are carried along on the very apex 
of the surf at a prodigious rate right upon the — 
rocks, where you think nothing can save them 
from being dashed to pieces, the surf seems 
so powerful; but in a moment they are on 
their legs, and prepared for another slide. 
Their method of fishing is equally dangerous; — 
the women walk upon the rocks until they 
see a squid; then watching the retreating 
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sea, they run in and try to pick the squid up 
before the advancing surf can wash them off; 
but frequently they are washed off, and then 
they have to exert all their skill to land, for 
_ they have no surf-board to help them. 

“ Christmas Day is a grand feast, and they 
keep it up in good style: but the Queen’s 
birthday is their grand day; it is kept up 
with feasting and dancing (the only day they 
are allowed to dance on the island), and all 

sorts of merriment. Among the first ques- 
tions everybody asks is, How is her Majesty 
the Queen ? 

“ Away, away! we are off to the world 
again, truly sorry to leave this island; ‘their 
happiness in this lite consists wholly in virtue, 

.and their virtue is their truest, pleasure. 
They think that (and how really true it is!) 
the more religious and virtuous you become, 
the happier you are; deeming every sin to 
take from your enjoyment in this and the 
after life. If we were to take away the 
credit due to them of leading so good a life 

_ from principle, they would still continue, as 
they know that true pleasure is only to be 

obtained by obeying the will of God. ‘Their 
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temperance and industry give them health, 
food, and cheerfulness; it gains for them 
universal esteem, respect, and sympathy ; and 
as in this life they do not seek their pleasures 
in things below, but in a higher Power, so 
we may earnestly hope that the image of the 
Saviour will be found in their hearts, and in 
the next world that they may be peculiarly 
His own.” 

The following animated account, by one of 
the voyagers, brings the narrative down to 
Mr. Nobbs’s arrival at Valparaiso, on his way 
to England :— 

“ He has officiated as minister during the 
last twenty-three years, greatly to the satis- 
faction of the islanders, if one may judge by 
the respect and affection which they enter- 
tain for him. We brought Mr. Nobbs as far 
as Valparaiso. More than one meeting was 
held by the elders, before they could bring 
themselves to consent to his leaving them, 
though only for a few months. At last their 
anxiety to have a regularly ordained clergy- 
man prevailed. We found these excellent 
people fully deserving all the praise which 
has been bestowed upon them. ‘They are 
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like one large family, living in perfect har- 
mony with each other. We were treated by 
them like brothers, and welcomed every- 
\where. The population is now twenty-one 
families. Arthur Quintall is the oldest man, 
and George Adams next, these being the 
only male survivors of the first generation. 
They are badly off for clothing, which they 
purchase from the whaling vessels occa- 
sionally touching there. Their money is 
derived from the sale of their surplus yams, 
&c.; but owing to the small size of the island, 
and the rapid increase of the population, 
they must, in a very few years, withhold 
from ships all supplies except water. ‘he 
endeavours of Mr. Carleton and the Baron 
de Thierry to teach them singing, have been 
‘successful. ‘They now sing together in parts 
beautifully; and are very grateful to those 
gentlemen for this tuition. They meet twice 
a-week to practise, and we heard them sing 
a variety of glees extremely well. 

_ “We arrived on the morning of Sunday, 
Aug. 8. As soon as we hove-to, off Bounty 
Bay, Arthur Quintall, and George Adams, with 
as many as a whale-boat could contain, came 
R 
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on board to pay their respects to the first 
admiral who had ever visited them. Shortly 
after they requested leave to attend prayers 
in the admiral’s cabin, which are read every 
morning by the chaplain, When breakfast 
was over, the band was ordered up, with 
which they were much delighted. 

“ Our chaplain performed the afternoon 
service, and preached an excellent sermon. 
The hymns were sung in regular parts by 
the whole congregation. I doubt much 
whether any church in England, excepting 
cathedrals, can boast of such a good choir. 
The congregation were very nicely dressed ; 
indeed, it is a great point to have white 
shirts on Sundays. The Sabbath is strictly 
observed. The crew of the Portland re- 
quested permission, which was granted, to 
present the islanders with three casks of rice, : 
twelve bags of bread, and one cask of sugar; 
the value of these articles being charged 
against their wages. Mr. Nobbs left the 
shore amidst the tears and blessings of his 
little flock, by whom he is sincerely beloved. 

‘‘ Before making sail on our course, we 
yan in'close to the island, hoisted the royal 
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standard at the particular request of the 
islanders, who had never before seen it 
Bisplayad; fired a royal salute, manned 
jthe rigging, and gave three cheers for the 
islanders, which they answered heartily, We 
arrived at Valparaiso on the 30th August.” 


Mr. Nobbs, having travelled by the Isth- 
mus of Panama, arrived in England by the 
Orinoco. steamer on Saturday, Oct. 16, 1852. 
Admiral Moresby had supplied him with 
the means of obtaining a passage from 
Valparaiso to London, and had offered 1004. 
towards such costs as might be incurred 
during his absence from the island. 

On Mr. Nobbs’s presenting himself to the 
Bishop of London, his Lordship, in considera- 
tion of his long services at Pitcairn, and the 
high character given of him by Admiral 
‘Moresby, and other com petent persons,acceded 
to his request to be admitted to holy orders. 

On Sunday morning, October 24th, 1852, 
an ordination took place in the parish church 
of St. Mary, Islington, by the Bishop of 
Sierra Leone, under a special commission 


from the Bishop of London; when Mr. Nobbs 
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was admitted to Deacon’s orders. Mr. Richard 
C. Paley, B. A. of St. Peter’s College, Cam- 
bridge, a grandson of the celebrated Arch- 
deacon Paley, was ordained at the same- 
time ; both candidates having been presented 
by the Rev. Henry Venn, Secretary of the 
Church Missionary Society. Several of the 
clergy of the neighbourhood, and about twenty 
students of the Church Missionary College, 
were present. Mr. Paley, who was a very — 
young man, soon after entered upon his_ 
arduous and interesting Mission at Abbeo-— 
kuta, Western Africa, but was stopped by 
the hand of death, almost at the commence- 
ment of his missionary career. The other 
candidate, more than twice his age, yet lives 
on, by God’s good providence, for the benefit 
of his little flock in the Pacific. : 

On the 30th November following, (St. — 
Andrew’s day,) Mr. Nobbs was ordained — 
Priest in Fulham church, by the Bishop of - 
London; his description in the letters of — 
orders being “ Chaplain of Pitcairn’s Island.” — 
He was presented for priest’s orders to the 
Bishop by the author of this work. 


f 
| 
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CHAPTER IX. 


THE REV. G. H. NOBBS IN ENGLAND—HIS RECEPTION BY THE 
QUEEN AND PRINCE ALBERT—MR. NOBBS'S RETURN HOME- 
WARD BY NAVY BAY AND THE ISTHMUS OF PANAMA— 
AT VALPARAISO — EFFORTS IN ENGLAND FOR THE 
ISLANDERS—INTELLIGENCE FROM PITCAIRN—THE FIRST 
COMMUNION ON THE ISLAND—MR.NOBBS’S ARRIVAL AT 
PITCAIRN—PITCAIRN IN 1853—AID RENDERED TO THE 
ISLANDERS. 


_Durine his two months’ stay in England, 


Mr. Nobbs met with various marks of kind- 


ness. The prompt and courteous attention 


shown him at the Admiralty, by Mr. Stafford, 


Mr. T. T. Grant, and other gentlemen, he 
valued very highly. Among the visits which 


he paid, were those to the Duke and Duchess 


_ of Northumberland, the Bishops of Londonand 
- Winchester, and Archdeacon Grant, at whose 
houses he was a welcome guest. Sir Robert 


H. Inglis received him with much hospita- 


lity ; and he was entertained with true kind- 
ness at Killerton, Devon, by Sir Thos. Dyke 
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Acland, one of the most cordial and serviceable 
of his many friends. 

On Wednesday, December the 15th, two 
days before he quitted England for Pitcairn, 
Mr. Nobbs embarked at Portsmouth, on board 
the yacht Facry, and proceeded, by appoint- 
ment, to Osborne House, where he was re- | 
ceived by Colonel the Hon. C. Grey, and, 
after a short time, was presented to Prince 
Albert. His Royal Highness was very kind, ~ 
asked many questions as to the island, and ap- 
peared much pleased with the answers given. 

Mr. Nobbs having, towards the conclusion — 
of this interview, humbly begged to be 
allowed to pay his duty in person to the — 
Queen; and it having appeared, that Her 
Majesty had expressed her readiness to receive 
him, the Prince was pleased to present him to 
Her Majesty. His reception was highly grati- 
fying to his feelings as a dutiful subject, and 
the representative of the truly loyal commu- 
nity of Pitcairn. The Queen, who was most 
gracious and condescending in her demeanour 
towards him, was pleased to present him 
with her portrait. Portraits of Prince Albert, 
and the Royal Children, were added. ~ 
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~ This highly-treasured gift was taken out 
in February, 1853, in Her Majesty’s sloop, 
Rattlesnake, Captain ‘Trollope. 

Mr. Nobbs having been placed by the 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel on 
its list of Missionaries, with a salary of 50/. 
per annum, sailed on the 17th December, 
1852, from Southampton, in the Royal Mail 
steam ship, La Plata. He reached the 
island of St. Thomas early in the year 1853, 
and from thence proceeded in another steamer 
to Navy Bay. The Directors of the Royal 
Mail Steam Navigation Company had kindly 
provided him with a free passage to that place. 

At the head of Navy Bay lies the 
town, which by the government of the Pro- 
vince, and in all official documents, 1s styled 
“Colon,” but by the Americans, who are 
its founders and ehief owners, is known 


by the name of “ Aspinwall.” There is the 


terminus of the railroad, by which the tra- 
veller is conveyed about 25 miles, at a high 
rate, to the station at Barbacoas, on the river 
Chagres. Thence there is a conveyance up 
the river by canoes, about 14 miles, to the 
town of Cruces. From Cruces the journey 
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overland to Panama, about 25 miles, is com- 
pleted on mules, over one of the very worst 
roads that exist in the known world. From — 
the island of Tabéga, near Panama, an ex- 
cellent steamer plies continually to Valparaiso, 
touching at Callao, the Port of Lima. 


It will be interesting to many readers to 
learn, that the late admirable Bishop of 
Sydney, Dr. W. G. Broughton, travelled by 
this line, crossing the Isthmus of Panama, 
on his way from Lima to England, which 
was to be his last place of sojourn on earth. 
He reached our shores on the 18th of 
November, 1852, the day of the funeral of — 
his patron, the Duke of Wellington, who had 
duly appreciated his merits and virtues. The 
Bishop died in London, greatly lamented, on 
the 20th February, 1853. He had expressed, 
in a letter to the author, much sympathy with 
the Pitcairn islanders, and their Pastor. 


Mr. Nobbs, though a well-tried traveller, 
and equal to the endurance of no small 
amount of hardship, experienced a full share © 
of the trouble and annoyance for which the 
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journey over the Isthmus of Panama is ‘pro- 


verbial. He had purposely avoided taking 
much luggage. Not only, however, was the 


charge for conveyance exorbitant; but, not- 


withstanding all his care, he, for some time, 
lost sight of a trunk, containing, among other 
articles of importance, a beautiful set of silver 
communion plate, which had been entrusted 
to his care by a friend at Fulham, for use in 
the church at Pitcairn. This painful event, 
added to the ill effect of the climate, brought 


on an attack of fever, the symptoms of which 


were serious after his leaving Panama. By 
God’s blessing, this sickness passed away. 
Through the active zeal of Mr. Perry, the 


British Consul at Panama, the goods, which 
had been missing for a week, were restored 
to Mr. Nobbs’s hands. On his arrival at 
_ Valparaiso, he found his son and daughter in 


good health; but he was just too late for a 


_ vessel which had left for Pitcairn. Writing 


to the author from Valparaiso, he said :— 


‘“ After some detention and sickness, I was 


| graciously permitted to arrive here on the 


12th of February; and I am still detained, 
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waiting for the Portland. Oh, how I wish 
to be at home! ‘The Admiral is in tolerable 
health, and so is the Reverend Mr. Hill, who, 
I believe, corresponds with you. I have 
divided the duty with him at the church 
on shore, ever since I have been here, besides 
the service on board one of the British ships 
of war, once on each Sabbath; so you see I am 
not idle. The agent for British steamers in 
these parts presented me with a free passage 
from Panama to Valparaiso, in the name of 
his Company, whose directors reside in Liver- 
pool. I wish you, my friend, or our good 
Sir Thomas, would thank them for their 
kindness. I also intend doing the same. If 
you have anything to send to your corre- 
spondents in these parts, let it come round 
Cape Horn; for if it comes across the 
Isthmus of Panama, the charges will be 
enormous. Please to offer my grateful re- 
membrances to all and every one to whom 
you think it right they should be offered, 
especially those kind and worthy brethren 
who attend your Society, and who have 
expressed so much interest in me and mine. 
So much for business, &c.” . 


— 
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It is now time to give an account of cer- 
tain efforts which have recently been made 
in this country, with a view to the permanent 
benefit of the Pitcairn Islanders. 

In consideration of the scanty resources 
of Pitcairn’s Island, some noblemen and 
gentlemen were induced, on the recommen- 
dation of Admiral Moresby, with the aid 
of the Admiral’s relatives in England, (Mrs. 
Moresby, Mrs. Prevost, and Mr.and Mrs. R.A. 
White, of Grantham,) to raise a fund of 
moderate amount towards the passage and 
outfit of Mr. Nobbs, and for the supply of 


‘such things as were deemed requisite for the 


inhabitants. Labourers’ and carpenters’ tools, 
a proper bell for the Church, medicines, a 
few clocks, clothing of various sorts, simple 
articles of furniture, cooking utensils, &c., 
were needed. Mr. Nobbs having been re- 
quested by the Committee of the fund to 
furnish a list of articles wanted, a statement 
was supplied by him accordingly; and the 
authorities at the Admiralty, in the most 
kind and considerate manner, assigned for 
the use of the islanders such of the articles 
in his list as were among those stores of the 
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victualling department which were not required 
for their original purpose. The aid thus fur- 
nished by the Admiralty proved most import- 
ant; a considerable portion of the requisite 
goods having been supplied from that source. 
The rest were purchased from the fund, raised 
by means of liberal. contributions, and were 
despatched, in June 1853, freight-free, in the 
government store-ship, the Narwhal, to Val- 
paraiso, for transmission to Pitcairn’s Island. 

The Society for Promoting Christian Know- 
ledge, at the General Meeting held on the 
7th of December, 1852, at which Mr. Nobbs 
was present, unanimously granted One Hun-- 
dred Pounds towards this fund. 

Admiral Moresby generously added to his 
former benefactions One Hundred Pounds. 

The exertions made in this good cause have 
proved eminently successful. Not only have — 
all the needful articles been purchased, and — 
paid for, from the means cheerfully sub- 
scribed; but the sum of Five Hundred Pounds 
has been invested in the funds, for the future 
benefit of the islanders. A whale-boat has 
also been procured, and sent out for them 
from the balance in hand; the invested 
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capital (January, 1854) being at present un- 
touched. ‘The Bishop of London, Sir T. D. 
Acland, Bart. M.P., and William Cotton, 
Esq., are the Treasurers of this fund. 


In the first edition of this book was the 
following passage :— 


“ From Valparaiso, should all go on pro- 
sperously with Mr. Nobbs, Admiral Moresby 
will convey him to Pitcairn in the Portland ; 
and the islanders will probably welcome him 
home before the end of March. May it please 
- God to guide him, in health and safety, to 
his distant flock! Who can adequately ima- 
gine the scene which will be presented on 
his landing among his friends on the island, 
_ to be parted from them no more on this side 
_ the grave?” 


It appearedfrom letters afterwards received, 
that it would be near the middle of May 
before the pastor would be able to see his 
friends at Pitcairn again. In a letter to the 
author, from Valparaiso, Mr. Nobbs_ said, 
“JT hope my next will be dated ‘ Pitcairn’s 
Island.’” Looking forward to the pleasure 
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of being once more at home, he added, “‘ Oh! 
that will be joyful.” Some events which 
have since occurred in connexion with the 
island, including the arrival of Mr. Nobbs. at 
Pitcairn, shall now be stated to the reader. 
The following is an extract from Admiral 
Moresby’s letter to the author, dated Val- 
paraiso, 31st January, 1853 :— 


“ Truly my heart rejoices at the completion 
of my wishes in Mr. Nobbs’s ordination, and 
the future prospect opening to the Pitcairn 
community. A small sum will suffice to keep 
up a knowledge of the Tahitian language— 
the voice by which the extension of the 
Gospel will be forwarded. 

“I have now only to hope and trust, that 
it will please God to give his blessing to all 
that has been done.” 

The admiral at the same time forwarded 
a communication addressed to him by the Rev. 
W. H. Holman, dated, Pitcairn, Dec. 21st, 
1852. From this it appeared that the people 
had: been greatly pleased with the presents 
brought by the Cockatrice, and felt truly 
grateful for the kindness of their friends. 


| 
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Two deaths had occurred on the island,—that 
of Mary Christian, on the 24th October, 
and a little boy, William Quintall, on the 1st 


of November, the latter from locked-jaw, occa- 


sioned by a thorn running into his foot. The 
people were healthy, with the exception of 
the slight illness caused by vaccination, which 
was proceeding satisfactorily, and which 
proved successful in every case. 

A most favourable report was given of 
the moral and religious character of the 
islanders. The first administration of the 
Holy Communion had taken place on the 


island, when the whole of the adult congre- 
_ gation (sixty-two persons) received the Sacra- 
~ ment of the Lord’s Supper. 


Many persons in this country who. felt 


a deep interest in Pitcairn’s Island and. its 
_ Pastor, when they considered the uncertainty 
_ofhuman life, and the dangers and difficulties 
_ of the passage between London and Pitcairn, 
a distance of more than ten thousand miles, 
could not but be anxious to hear of Mr. 


Nobbs’s safe return to the scene of his labours. 


The reader will sympathise not only with 


him, but with the energetic and disinterested 
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Admiral Moresby, when it is known, that 
the valuable deposit, entrusted by theislanders 
to that officer’s care; has under divine provi- 
dence been safe in his hands, and has now 
been happily restored to theirs. 

The following is an extract from a letter 
from Mr. Fortescue Moresby, Secretary to the 
Commander-in-chief, dated H.M.S. Portland, 
25 June, 1853 :— 

‘On Friday, the 15th of April, 1853, we — 
sailed from Valparaiso, having Mr. Nobbs, and 
his children, Reuben and Jane, on board, in 
order to return them all to their island home. — 
On Saturday, the 14th of May, we sighted 
Pitcairn, about 50 miles distant: on Sunday, 
at sunrise, it was looming large from the 
deck. Just before we went to morning ser- 
vice we fired three guns, to let them know 
we had three passengers on board. After 
church we were close enough to see people 
on the island; and we observed them all 
come out of church, and launch their whale- 
boat. Of course this was a most: anxious’ 
time for Mr. Nobbs. In about half-an-hour 
they came alongside, followed by a canoe, in 
which were old John Adams’s son and grand- 
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son. They manifested the same honest genuine 
feeling of delight at Mr. Nobbs’s return, as 
_ they did of sorrow at his departure. Of course, 
they were delighted to see us also once more. 
We observed that all the men looked ill and 
poor; which, they told us, was the effect of a 
long drought having disappointed them in 
theircrops. This had caused not quite a famine, 
but so near it, that, for months, they had 
been reduced to pumpkins, berries, cocoa- 
nuts, and beans, for their existence. When 
we got on shore, the effect of so low a diet 
was plainly visible: they were not nearly the 
“same gay people that they were before; one 
-and all looked thin and care-worn. The 
Admiral, with Mr. Nobbs, Reuben, Jane, and 
myself, immediately landed in the cutter, 
and got rather wet in the surf. Every soul 
was on the beach to receive us; and it would 
“be a task my pen is totally unequal to, were 
‘I to attempt describing their delight at again 
‘receiving amongst them their old and beloved 
Pastor. We at once proceeded in a body to 
the village; and they then told us how dread- 
\fully close they were, and how they had been 
‘pushed for food. The officers and crew of the 
S 
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Virago had handsomely presented them with 
all their savings of provisions. But for this 
timely supply their distress would have been 
much more sharply felt. They made the best 
of their narration, trying to say, that they 
generally fared so well, that the least priva- 
tionseemed to them a great hardship; but their 
thin figures and low spirits told the truth. 

“We stayed from Monday until Thursday 
morning, and passed our time in much the 
same manner as before, taking walks over 
the Island, sketching, talking, and singing: 
truly a more innocent and delightful race 
could not exist. 

“The Admiral was, with much reason, 
pleased with the progress made by Jane 
Nobbs. Whilst she was at Valparaiso we saw 
very little of her, in order that she might 
apply closely to her studies; but on our pas- 
sage we had time to form a correct opinion 
of her. She had learnt to sew neatly, with 
many other useful domestic accomplishments, 
and all this without losing in the least her pris- 
tine simplicity and modesty. I trust she will 
prove a useful member of the community. 


“On Thursday we left, and shaped our 
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course for the Gambier Islands: we sighted 
them the same evening; but the weather was 
so bad, we dared not attempt to pass through 
) the narrow entrance of the reef. For some 
_ days the weather was worse; and as it was 
a fair wind for Pitcairn, we bore up, and 
soon sighted the island again. It was thick 
dirty weather, and as we stood in, no boatcame 
off; so we thought they could not communi- 
cate. We stood off and on for a few hours, 
thinking that the weather would moderate, and 
then bore round, intending to fire a gun or 
_ two, and then away. But just then I caught 
the flash of an oar, and said, ‘There’s the 
boat, Sir.’ For some time the flag-lieutenant 
and others wanted to persuade us it was 
a rock, but as it rose on each wave I said 
that, ‘it was a living rock, then.’ 

““ At last they were convinced, so we hove 
to, and five of them came on board in their 
whale-boat. They had a sad taleto tell; allwere 
sick on shore, having been attacked, the day 

_ after we sailed, with the influenza. As it was 
_ bad dirty weather we hoisted the boat in, and 
_ Stood off and on for the night. We gave the 
- poor fellows a good supper, and they related 
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all their woes. It was decided that early the 
next morning, the Captain, Doctor Palmer, 
and myself, should land, and see what was 
to be done. In the mean time we got ready 
a quantity of tea, sugar, biscuit, &e., for 
them. On Sunday morning we landed, and 
found most of the poor things in bed. Some, 
not so bad as the others, got up to receive us. 
The Doctor visited, and did all he could to 
relieve them; three or four of the cases he 
found very bad, and he would willingly have 
remained three or four days; but as he had 
given directions, and done all he could, the 
Admiral decided to leave. : | 

‘ You can hardly think how sad it was, see- 
ing four-fifths of them so ill. We visited each 
house and spoke a word of comfort here and 
there to those most desponding. Tea was their 


ereat want, and they seemed so thankful for 
the little I took for them; some immediately 


made a large kettle full, and said they felt 
better. Mr. Nobbs, Reuben, and Jane, were ~ 
nearly the only ones entirely free from sick- 
ness; showing that the strong food they had_ 


been living on was their medicine; for the 
poorislanders, famine-struck and weak, had no 
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strength left to resist the disease. At 4 P.M. 
on Sunday, we were compelled to leave them 

once more; and so all our distress came over 
| again, because we left them all ill, and were 
anxious for their future state. 

““ Now we are fairly off I suppose. Never 
more shall I see Pitcairn; but if I never see it, 
-Ican never forget it. To me it will ever be the 
gem of all the places Lever have seen, or shall 
see, in the varied roamings of a sailor’s life.” 


Admiral Moresby, in a letter of the same 
date, on his passage in the Portland, from 
Pitcairn to Lima, wrote as follows :— 


“ Our voyage to Pitcairn was long,—thirty 
days; but with Mr. Nobbs, Reuben, and 
Jane on board, we had a pleasant time. Sad 
was the first appearance of the Islanders, for 
hunger had nearly worn them to the bone. 
Our arrival was most opportune, and our 
reappearance still more so.” 

In a letter to the author from Valparaiso, 
30th September, 1853, the Admiral said :— 


“ You will be pleased to know, that I de- 
spatched the Dido yesterday, loaded with all 
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the supplies that have been sent from Eng- 
land. Private contributions have also been 
liberally forwarded of things that the late 
scarcity and subsequent epidemic make it 
necessary to think of. The two afflictions 
make me anxious as to their present state; 
for the failure of their crops would deprive 
them of their usual means of barter. 

“We have sent them a milch-cow and calf, 
and two fine heifers of a small breed; and I. 
have placed a quantity of provisions to be 
disposed of or retained, as Captain Morshead 
may find occasion. 

“The special donation for Pitcairn Island, 
of 227. 19s. 7d. I have laid out in the pur- 
chase of a whale-boat, and completed her with 
sails, oars, &c. from private aid. The boat is 
to them of the first consequence; they having 
only one serviceable, that was given by the 
officers and crew of the Portland. 

“TI sincerely hope it will please God to 
bless your endeavours to retain this commu- 
nity a peculiar’ people, planted for His wise 
purpose on that ocean rock.” 


CHAPTER X. 


SOME ACCOUNT OF THE LAWS OF PITCAIRN—THE ISLAND 
REGISTER—LIST OF VESSELS MENTIONED IN THIS WORK 
WHICH HAVE TOUCHED AT THE ISLAND. 


SOME account will be expected of the Laws 
and Regulations of Pitcairn’s Island. 


LAW RESPECTING THE MAGISTRATE, 


“The Magistrate is to convene the public 
on occasions of complaints being made to 
him; and on hearing both sides of the ques- 
tion, commit it toa jury. He is to see all 
fines levied, and all public works executed ; 
and every one must treat him with respect. 
He is not to assume any power or authority 
on his own responsibility, or without the 
consent of the majority of the people. A 
public journal shall be kept by the magis- 
trate, and shall from time to time be read; 
so that no one shall plead ignorance of the 
law for any crime he may commit. This 
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journal shall be submitted to the inspection 
of those captains of British men-of-war, which 
occasionally touch at the Island. 

“N.B. Every person, from the age of — 
fifteen and upwards, shall pay a fine similar 
to masters of families. 


LAWS REGARDING THE SCHOOL. 


‘There must be a school kept, to which 
all parents shall be obliged to send their 
children, who must previously be able to— 
repeat the alphabet, and be of the age of 
from six to sixteen. Mr. Nobbs shall be 
placed at the head of the school, assisted by 
such persons as shail be named by the chief 
magistrate. The school-hours shall be from — 
seven o’clock in the morning, until noon, on 
all days, excepting Saturdays and Sundays; 
casualties and sickness excepted. One shil- — 
ling, or an equivalent, as marked below, 
shall be paid for each child per month, by 
the parents, whether the child attend school 
or not. In case Mr. Nobbs does not attend, 
the assistant appointed by the chief magis- 
trate shall receive the salary in proportion to 
the time Mr. Nobbs is absent. 
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“ Equivalent for money :— 


One barrel of yams, valued at . 
One barrel of sweet potatoes 

One barrel of Irish potatoes 
Three good bunches of plantains . 
One day’s labour BBS ck gh 
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The chief magistrate is to see the labour 
well performed; and goods which may be 
given for money, shall be delivered, either 
at the market-place or at the house of Mr. 
Nobbs, as he may direct.” 

It may here be remarked, that the worthy 
schoolmaster, having become Godfather to 
many of the children, charges nothing for the 
instruction of his Godchildren. 


LAWS RESPECTING LANDMARKS. 


“On the Ist of January, after the magis- 
trate is elected, he shall assemble all those 
who should be deemed necessary; and with 
them he is to visit all landmarks that are 
upon the island, and replace those that are 
‘lost. Should anything occur to prevent its 
accomplishment in the time specified (the Ist 
of January), the magistrate is bound to see it 
done the first opportunity. 
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LAWS FOR TRADING WITH SHIPS. 

“ No person or persons shall be allowed to 
get spirits of any sort, from any vessel, or 
sell it to strangers, or any person on the 
island. Any one found guilty of so doing 
shall be punished by fine, or such other 
punishment as a jury shall determine on. 
No intoxicating liquor whatever shall be 
allowed to be taken on shore, unless it be 
for medicinal purposes. Any person found — 
guilty of transgressing this law shall be 
severely punished by a jury. No females 
are allowed to go on board a foreign vessel — 
of any size or description, without the per- 
mission of the magistrate; and in case the 
magistrate does not go on board himself, he 
is to appoint four men to look after the — 
females. 


LAWS FOR THE PUBLIC ANVIL, ETC. 


“ Any person taking the public anvil and © 
public sledge-hammer from the blacksmith’s 
shop, is to take it back after he has done 
with it; and in case the anvil and sledge- 
hammer should get lost by his neglecting — 
to take it back, he is to get another anvil 
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and sledge-hammer, and pay a fine of four 
shillings.” 


| With regard to the laws as to CATS, 
-FOWLS, &c., the Rev. G. H. Nobbs stated 
as follows :— 

If a car is killed without being positively 
detected in killing fowls, however strong the 
suspicion may be, the person killing such cat 
is obliged, as a penalty, to destroy 300 rats, 
whose tails must be submitted for the inspec- 
tion of the magistrate, by way of proof that 
_ the penalty has been paid. 

_ Ifa rowt is found destroying the yams or 
potatoes, the owner of the plantation, after 
giving due warning, may shoot the fowl, 
and retain it for his use, and may demand of 
_ the owner of such fowl the amount of powder 
-and shot so expended, as well as the fowl. 
~The fowls are all toé-marked. 

_ Goats, and other quadrupeds, are ear- 
marked. 

If a pra gets loose from its sty and com- 
“mits any depredation, the owner is obliged 
~to make good the damage, according to the 
‘decision of the magistrate, whose duty it is 
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to survey the injury alleged to be done, and 
from whose decision a reference, if necessary, 
may be made to a jury; but the final appeal 
is to the captain of the next man-of-war 
touching at the island. 


A Bank was set on foot a few years since 
at Pitcairn. The dollars, which were not very 
numerous, were allowed to accumulate for a 
time, partly with the object of purchasing a — 
vessel. But the plan did not answer; and — 
the several deposits were returned. 


THE REGISTER OF PITCAIRN’S ISLAND, — 
from 1790 to 1850, is a very interesting 
document, and will probably be of unspeak- 
able value hereafter, as a record of names 
and events connected with that little world. 
A few extracts will be given. 

The first entry occurs January 23d, 1790: — 
“ H.M.S. Bounty burned. Fasto, wife of 
John Williams, .died. October Thursday — 
Christian born.” 

The annals of 1793 are of a most melan- 
choly kind, recounting the massacre of 
Fletcher Christian, John Mills, William 
Brown, John Williams, Isaac Martin; and — 
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the death of all the Otaheitan men, “ part by 
jealousy among themselves, and others by 
the remaining Englishmen.” 
+) 
In 1794 we read of “a great desire in 
many of the women to leave the island: and 
of a boat, built on purpose to remove them, 
launched, and upset.” In August, the same 
year, ‘a grave was dug, and the bones of 
all the white men that had been murdered 
were buried.” In November, “ a conspiracy 
of the women to kill all the white men, when 
asleep in their beds, was discovered. They 
were all seized, a disclosure ensued, and all 
were pardoned.” Novy. 30th, “the women 
attacked the white men, but no one was 
hurt. They were once more pardoned, and 
_ threatened the next time with death.” 
“1795, May 6th.—The first two canoes, 
_ for the purpose of catching fish, were made. 
_ Saw a vessel close in with the island. Muti- 
neers much alarmed. Vessel stood out to 
sea Dec. 27th. 
“¢ 1797.— Endeavoured to procure a quan- 
_ tity of meat for salting, and to make syrup 
_ from the ti-plant and sugar-cane. 
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“ 1799.—Matthew Quintall, having threat- 
ened to take the lives of Young and Adams, 
these two considered their lives in danger, 
and thought they were justified in taking 
away the life of Quintall, which they did with 
an axe. 

‘ 1800.—Edward Young, a mutineer, died 
of asthma. 

“ 1817.—Arrived, ship Sultan, of Boston, 
Captain Reynolds; Jenny, a Tahitian woman, — 
left here in the Sultan. 

‘ 1823.—Arrived, ship Cyrus, of London, 
Captain Hall; John Buffett came on shore, 
as schoolmaster, and John Evans also came 
on shore. 

“1825, Dec. 5th.—Arrived, H.M.S. Blos- 
som, Captain F, W. Beechey. 

“1826, Dec. 19.—Jane Quintall left the 
island in the Lovely, of London, Captain 
Blythe. 

“¢ 1828, Nov. 15th.—George Nobbs came 
on shore, to reside. 


“1829, March 5th.— 


JOHN ADAMS’S GRAVE, PITCAIRN, 
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“ 1830, Mareh 15th.—Arrived, H.M.S. 
Seringapatam, Captain Hon. W. Walde- 
- grave, with a present of clothes and agricul- 
)tural implements and tools from the British 
Government. 
“1831, Feb. 28th.—Arrived H.M. Sloop 
Oomet, Alexander A. Sandilands, and barque 
Lucy Anne, of Sydney, government vessel, 
J. Currey, master, for the purpose of remov- 
ing the inhabitants of Pitcairn’s Island to 
Tahiti. ; 
“ March 6th.—All the inhabitants em- 

barked and sailed for Tahiti. 
| © March 21st—Soon after our arrival at 
- Tahiti, the Pitcairn people were taken sick. 
© 1831.—John Buffett and family, Robert 
Young, Joseph Christian, &c. sailed from 
Tahiti, in a small schooner; but, owing to 
contrary winds, they landed at Lord Hood's 
| Island. 
 « June 21st.—John Buffett, and the others 
on Lord Hood’s Island, embarked in the 
_ French frigate Bordeaux Packet, and on the 
97th landed at Pitcairn’s Island. During 
our absence our hogs have gone wild, and 
destroyed our crops. After we returned, 
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we employed ourselves in destroying the 
hogs. | 

“ 1838, Nov. 29th.—Arrived, H.M.S. Ply, 
Captain Russell Elliott, with a present from 
Rev. Mr. Rowlandson and congregation at 
Valparaiso. Captain Elliott proposed elect- 
ing a chief magistrate, which was adopted; 
and Edward Quintall was chosen. 

“ This island was taken possession of by 
Captain Elliott, on behalf of the Crown of 
Great Britain, on the 29th of November, 1838. 

“ 1839, Nov. 9th.—Arrived, H.M.S8. Spar- 
rowhawk, Captain J. Shepherd. The captain, 
several officers, and General Friere, ex-Pre- 
sident of Chili, landed. In the afternoon the 
school-children were examined, and received 
the approbation of our respected visitors. 
Captain Shepherd afterwards divided some 
valuable presents among them. 

“ 10th.—Captain Shepherd and his officers — 
attended Divine service twice. At 5 P.M. 
they went on board. They sailed on the 12th. 

“1840, Feb. 8th.—Mrs. Nobbs received a _ 
severe contusion on the shoulder, by the fall- 
ing of a cocoa-nut from the tree. 


“ Feb. 13th.—Moses Young fell from a 
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—cocoa-nut tree, at least forty feet high, and 
was but slightly injured. 

~ “1841, August 18th.—Arrived, H.M.S 

~ Curacoa, Captain Jenkin Jones; and a mee 
opportune arrival it was, for tere were at 
least twenty cases of influenza among us.” 
The Register goes on to describe the valuable 
’ services rendered by Captain Jones and the 
surgeon of the ship, Dr.Gunn. The Curacoa 
sailed on the 20th. 

“ Sept. 19th.—Died, Isabella, a native of 
Tahiti, relict of Fletcher Christian, of the 
Bounty. Her age was not known, but she 
| frequently said she remembered Captain Cook 
arriving at Tahiti. 
=~“ ‘71843, March 4th.—Eleven of the inha- 
_bitants sailed in the barque America, for the 
purpose of exploring Elizabeth Island. 
“Sth. Arrived H.M.S. Talbot, Captain 
Sir T. Thompson, Bart. After remaining on 
shore, and adjusting some of the most press- 
ing judicial cases presented to him, he went 
on board, and sailed for Valparaiso. 

: — “11th.—Barque America returned from 
- Elizabeth Island, our people bringing a very 
- unfavourable report of it. 

T 
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“1844, July 28th.—Arrived, H. M.S. 
Basilisk, Captain Henry Hunt, bringing pre- 
sents from the British Government, Admiral 
Thomas, the Rev. Mr. Armstrong, &c. 

“1845, Jan. 19th.—During the last week 
we have been employed in fishing up two of 


the Bounty’s large guns. Jor fifty-five years — 
they have been deposited at the bottom of the — | 


sea, ona bed of coral, guiltless of blood during 


the time so many thousands of mankind — 


became, in Europe, food for cannon. But 
on Saturday last, one of the guns resumed 


its natural vocation—at least the innoxious — | 
portion of it—to wit, pouring forth fire and © 


smoke, and causing the island to reverberate — 


with its bellowing; the other gun is con- 
demned to ile having been ppiked by 
some one in the Bounty. — 

©1845, April 16th.”—The diary of this 
date contains a striking description of a 
storm, which, bursting over the island, greatly 
alarmed the inhabitants. A considerable 
portion of the earth was detached from the 
side of the hill situate at the head of a ravine, 


and carried into the sea; about 300 cocoa~ — 


nut-trees were torn up by the roots, and 


oe 


z 
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borne Hone with it; a ran eeranth contain- 
ing 1,000 yams, totally disappeared ; several 
fishing-boats were destroyed, and large pieces 
of rock were found blocking up the harbour 
in several parts. In the interior, all the 
plantain patches were levelled, and about 
4,000 plantain-trees destroyed, one-half in 
full bearing, the other designed for the year 
1846. “So that,” says the annalist, “this 
very valuable article of food we shall be 
without for a long time. The fact is, that 
from this date until August, we shall be 
pinched for food. But God tempers the 
wind to the shorn lamb; and we humbly trust 
that the late monitions * Providence, namely, 
drought, sickness, and storm, which severally 
have afflicted us this year, may be sanctified 
“to us, and be the means of bringing us, one 
and all, into a closer communion with our 
‘God. May we remember the rod, and who 
hath appointed it. May we flee to the cross 
of Christ for safety and succour in every 
‘time of need, always bearing in mind that 
our heavenly Father doth not willingly afflict 
‘the children of men.” 
The details which follow, respecting a 
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serious accident to the pastor’s eldest son, 
Reuben E. Nobbs, which resulted in what 
appears to be confirmed lameness, are so 
characteristic of the kind and brotherly feel- 
ing subsisting in the island, that they must 
be quoted in full. 

“1847, Feb. 20th. — This afternoon as 
Reuben Nobbs was out on the mountain, 
shooting goats, his foot slipped, and he let fall 
his musket, which exploded and wounded him — 
severely. The ball entered a little below the 
hip joint, and passing downwards, came 
through on the inside of the thigh, about 
half-way between the groin and the knee. 
Providentially, some persons were within call, 
who immediately ran to his assistance, and 
tore up their shirts to stanch the blood, which © 
was pouring forth profusely. A lad was de- ~ 
spatched to the village with the melancholy 
news; aud in a few minutes the whole of the 
Aa teate capable of going were on their — 
way to afford relief, headed by his affectionate 
mother, who was almost frantic with grief. 
In about an hour they returned, bearing him 
in a canoe, which they had taken up for that 


purpose. After some difficulty the blood 
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was stanched, and the lad suffered but little 
pain. Every person was anxious to render 
assistance ; the greater part of the male in- 
habitants ed at night, to be ready at 
a moment's warning to do anything that 
might be required. Towards midnight he 
fell asleep; and so ends this melancholy day. 

“ 21st.—About daylight the wounded lad, 
awoke, very much refreshed; he does not 
complain much, and has but little fever. The 
men and grown lads have formed themselves 
into three watches, to attend his wants, both 
day and night. It is most gratifying to his 
_ parents to see the esteem in which their son 
is held. 

‘‘ 22d.—Reuben Nobbs is free from pain, 
but there is a considerable accession of fever; 
_ it does not appear that either the thigh or hip- 
_ bone is injured, as he can move his leg with- 
out much difficulty or pain. From the great 
length of the internal wound, it is difficult to 
ascertain whether any of the wadding remains 
_ where the ball must have passed through. 
 “26th.—This morning a ship was reported ; 
| everybody appeared rejoiced, hoping to get 
some necessaries for their wounded friend. 
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On nearing the island, she proved to be 
H.M.S. Spy, Captain Wooldridge. ‘ Thank 
God!’ was the grateful exclamation of many, 
on hearing it was a ship of war, on account 
of her having a surgeon on board. At 1 P.M. 
Captain Wooldridge and the surgeon (Dr. 
Bowden) landed, who immediately visited 
young Nobbs; and after probing the wound, 
and ascertaining the extent of the injury, 


gave his opinion that there was not much 


danger, and that with proper attention he 
would, in all probability, recover, although a 
narrower escape from death never came be- 
neath his notice. Captain Wooldridge, being 
much pressed for time, informed the imhabi- 
tants he must sail that evening. After kindly 
interesting himself in the welfare of the 
island, and noting down such things as the 
community were most in want of, at sunset 
the Spy sailed for Valparaiso. Mr. and Mrs. 
Nobbs here take the opportunity of publicly 


recording their grateful acknowledgments to 


Captain Wooldridge and Dr. Bowden for the — 
favours conferred on their son. 

June 4th.—Eixperienced a heavy gale 
from the westward, which, if it had been of 
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iong duration, would have done incalculable 
damage. A large piece of the banyan-tree 
__ was blown down, and the flagstaff broken in 
two pieces. 

“1848, March 9th.—Arrived H.M.S. Ca- 
lypso, Captain H. Worth. 

“10th.—At 9 A.M. Captain Worth, and a 
party of officers, landed; and the greeting on 
both sides was most cordial. Our people, 
men, women, and children, are almost beside 
themselves.” — 

Many valuable and useful presents were 
- brought to the island. The next day the 
_ ship was discovered four miles from the land. 
_ Captain Worth, Dr. Domet, and others, again 
- janded. The Doctor wishing to inspect the 
—hieroglyphics, carved by the aborigines, 
went down the face of the cliff without the 
assistance of a rope—a most hazardous feat. 
it is stated that he was the first European 
_ who had performed it. 

“At sunset the Calypso sailed, carrying 
_ with her our erateful aspirations, &c. 

= 1849, July 10th.” —A very animated de- 
scription is given, under this date, of the 
_ arrival of “the Pandora, Captain Wood, from 
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Oahu and Tahiti, bringing us Mr. Buffett 
back, who left us for the Sandwich Islands 
last summer. 

“ July 11th.—This evening Captain Wood 
left us to our great regret; for though our 
acquaintance was but of two days’ duration, 
the urbanity of Captain Wood, and his soli- 
citude for our welfare, have made a deep and, 
we hope, a lasting impression on our hearts. 
That the good ship, Pandora, and all her 
gallant crew, may escape the perils of the 
deep, and before many months have elapsed, 
show her number some early day at Spit- 
head, is the wish of their friends residing on 
the rock of the West. 

“ Aug. 9th.—The imhabitants are slowly 
recovering from the epidemic which has 
pervaded the island during the last month. 
So general was the attack, that the publie 
school has been discontinued, and public ser- 
vice but once performed on each Sabbath, in 
consequence; the teacher being fully em- 
ployed attending the sick. 

“ 11¢2.—Arrived, H.M.8. Daphne, Cap: 
tain Fanshawe, from Valparaiso, wié@ Callao, 
bringing the desiderata of the community, 


— 
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viz. a bull, cow, and some rabbits. They were 
landed without any difficulty by our own 
boats. We also received from the Rev. Mr. 


) Armstrong several boxes of acceptable ar- 


ticles, and a large case of books from the 
Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, 


_ At 3 p.m. Captain Fanshawe and a party of 
the officers landed. At sunset they returned 


on board again, except the surgeon, who re- 
mained on shore, at the particular request of 
Mr. Nobbs, who required some advice about 
the sick. 

‘¢ 12th.— At 1 P.M. Captain Fanshawe re- 
turned on shore, with a fresh party of officers, 
and attended divine service. Much per- 
suasion was used by. our young people to 
induce Captain F. to remain another day, 
but he told them he could not do so with 
propriety. At sunset they all returned on 
board, and H.M.S. Daphne sailed for Tahiti. 
Captain F. (as well as his officers) treated 
those of our people who went on board most 
kindly, and made most minute inquiries into 
our wants and actual condition. ‘They were 
pleased to express their satisfaction at what 
they saw and heard, and left us deeply 
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impressed with their courtesy and urbanity. 
May Almighty God have them in his holy 
keeping ! 

“ Sent. 6th.—A large hair seal captured 
on the west side of the island. Fletcher 
Christian first discovered it among the rocks, 
and was much alarmed at the sight of it. He 
feared to go near it, lest it should be a ghost, 
(of which he has a great horror,) or some 
beast of prey, but quickly ascended the hill 
which overlooks the town, and gave the 
alarm. Some persons went over to his assist~ 
ance, and shot the animal just as it was 
making its retreat into the sea. 

‘< 20th.—This day was set apart as a day 
of fasting: and prayer. Public service com~- 
menced at 11 A.M. and ended at 1 p.m. All 
who could get to Church attended. Text, 
Romans ii. 4, 5. One of the females fainted 
during service.” 


°° SUMMARY, 


‘‘ This year 1s unprecedented in the annals 
of Pitcairn’s Island. We have been visited 
by two British men-of-war, the Pandora, 
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Captain Wood, and the Daphne, Captain 
Fanshawe. 'The commanders of these ships, 
_,and their officers, treated the inhabitants 
with the greatest kindness, and were pleased 
_ to express their entire approval of all they 
saw and heard. The Daphne brought us a 
bull and cow, and some rabbits, with a va- 
riety of other articles, from the Rev. Mr. 
Armstrong and other friends in Valparaiso. 
The cattle and the rabbits produced a great 
sensation. Another (to us) wonderful occur- 
rence is the arrival of so many other ships 
under English colours, viz. eight from the 
Australian colonies, bound for California, 
and one whaling vessel from London ; in all, 
nine merchantmen and two ships of war. 
_ American ships have dwindled down to six 
whalers and one from California; in her, 
Reuben E. Nobbs embarked for Valparaiso. 
_ “ George Adams saved the life of a child 
alongside of a ship in the offing. 

“ The inhabitants, with scarcely one ex~ 
ception, have suffered from sickness very 
severely during the months of August, Sep- 
tember, and October. The school was dis- 
: continued, the children being too sick to 
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attend, and the teacher was fully (and, thank 
God! efficiently) employed in ministering 
from house to house. Some of the cases 
were quite alarming, and the disease (the 
influenza) in general was more severe, but 
considerably modified from that of former 
years; violent spasms in the stomach and 
epigastric region were frequent in all stages 
of the complaint. At the close of the year, — 
the inhabitants are enjoying much better — 
health. May the recent affliction teach us so — 
to number our days, that we may apply our 
hearts unto wisdom ! 4 

“1850, Jan. 23d —This day was observed 
as the anniversary of the settlement of this 
colony, sixty years since. One survivor of 
that strange event, and sanguinary result, 
witnessed its celebration.* At daylight one — 
of the Bounty’s guns was discharged, and — 
awakened the sleeping echoes, and the more 
drowsy of its inhabitants. At 10 a.m. divine — 
service was performed. After the service, 
various letters received from the British 
Government and principal friends were read, 
and commented upon. At twelve o'clock 
_ * Susannah, who died on the 15th of July following. 
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(noon) a number of musketeers assembled 
under the flagstaff, and fired a volley in 
_ honour of the day. After dinner, males and 
females assembled in front of the church 
(where the British flag was flying), and gave 
three cheers for Queen Victoria, three for the 
government at home, three for the magistrate 
here, three for absent friends, three for the 
ladies, and three for the community in general, 
amid the firing of muskets and ringing of 
the bell. At sunset, the gun of the Bounty 
was again fired, and the day closed in har- 
mony and peace, both towards God and man. 
It is voted that an annual celebration be 
_ observed.” 

_ The following ConTINUATION OF THE RE- 
GISTER OF Pircarrn’s ISLAND, taken up from 
the date of that published in the work of 
Mr. Walter Brodie, was placed in the hands 
of the author by the Rev. G. H. Nobbs. 

— 1850, March 24th.— Daniel M‘Coy and 
Lydia Young married. 

—— * April 20th.—Charles Carleton Vieder 
- Young born. 

_ “ June 3d.—John Pitcairns Elford (native 
sof Adelaide, New South Wales) baptized. 
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“ 15th.—Julia Christian died of dysentery. 

July 15th.—Susannah (a native of Tahiti, 
and last survivor of the Bounty) died from 
the prevailing epidemic and the exhaustion 
of old age combined. 

“ Sept. 18th.—Robert Charles Grant Young 
born, 

“ 27th.— Mrs. Eliza C. Palmer, wife of 
George Palmer, of Nantucket, died of con- 
sumption. 

“ 28th.—Hdward Quintall (second) fell from 
the precipice upon the rocks below, and badly 
fractured his leg. 

“* Dec 24th.—Charles William Grant born, 
son of the master of a whaler, whose wife 
had been left on the island. 

“1851, Jan. 1st—Thursday O. Christian 
elected chief Magistrate. John Buffett, jun. 
and ‘Thomas Buffett, councillors. 

“ 8th.—Mary Anne M‘Coy born. 

“ 21st—F rances Adelaide Quintall born. - 

““ 23d.—Observed the anniversary of the 
settlement of the colony. David Buffett and 
Martha Young married. 

‘“‘ March 15th.— By the accidental dis- 
charge of a fowling-piece in a whale-boat that 
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_ was out fishing, three persons, viz. Abraham 

~ Quintall, John Buffett, and Fletcher Nobbs, 

were seriously injured. 

») “ 30th.—Anna Rose Christian died, aged 
three years. 

“ April 27th.— Mary Isabel Adams born. 

July 13th. — Fairfax Moresby Quintall 

born. | 

“ August 5th.—Joseph A. M. Buffett born. 

“-10¢h.—Jacob Christian and Nancy Quin- 

tall marrried. 

“ 16th.—Twelve of the inhabitants sailed. 
in the Joseph Meigs for the purpose of visit- 
_ ing Elizabeth Island, On their arrival at 
the island they discovered a human skeleton ; 
and as nothing could be found that may lead 
to discover who this unfortunate individual 
was, it must remain a mpstery. 
| Sent. 5th.—Thomas A. Buffett born. 
| “15th.—Julia E. Quintall born. 
© Oct.17th.— Leonard E. W. Christian born. 
“ 98th.— Willian Ward Dillon Adams born. 
“ Nov. 5th—Sarah Clara Quintall born. 

“ 9th.—Julia Anna Christian born. 
 11th.—Thirty-eight of the inhabitants 
sailed in the ship Sharon, of Fairhaven, for 
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the purpose of visiting Elizabeth Island. On 
Friday, 14th, after a boisterous passage of 
three days, they landed upon Elizabeth 
Island, when they immediately set about 
wooding the ship, and exploring the country, 
which is evidently of coral formation. The 
soil is very scanty, and totally unfit for culti- 
vation. Various specimens of marine shells 
are dispersed all over the surface of the island, 
which, in combination with the thickly scat- _ 
tered pieces of coral, renders travelling both 
difficult and dangerous. Water is found on 
the north-west part of the island slowly drip- 
ping from the roof of a cave, which cannot be 
reached without the aid of ropes. The island 
rises about sixty feet above the level of the 
sea. Hight human skeletons were also found 
upon the island, lying in caves. They were 
doubtless the remains of some unfortunate 
shipwrecked seamen, as several pieces of a 
wreck were found upon the shore. | 

“ 27th.—Sarah Adams died from a disease 
of the spine, aged fifty-five years. 

“ Dec. 13th. — Philip M‘Coy and Sarah 
Quintall, Benjamin Buffett and Eliza Quintall, 
married. 
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“1852, Jan. 2d.—Abraham B. Quintall 
elected chief magistrate; Frederick Young 
and David Buffett councillors. 

-) * Tth.—At about 1 p.m. intelligence was 
brought to the village that Robert (a native 
of one of the Society Islands, and who was 
left here sick from the American whale-ship 
_Balena) was washed from off the rocks by 
the surf; those who were at hand when the 
news was told, immediately hastened to the 
place to learn the truth of the statement. 
Upon arriving there, and not seeing anything 

of him, search was made along the rocks. 

This also proving unsuccessful, some of the 

men went in their canoes to search for him 

outside of the rocks. A few minutes after the 
canoes were launched, his hat was found some 
thirty or forty yards from the rocks. Being 
convinced from this that the man was 
drowned, the search was continued with re- 
newed vigour, and, about an hour after, his 
body was seen lying at the bottom, in about 
seven fathoms of water, and about twenty 
yards from where he was washed off The 
men succeeded in recovering the body, which 
was interred the same evening. It is but 
U 
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justice to the memory of this poor man to 
add, that his good and quiet behaviour while 
among us had gained for him the esteem and 
good-will of all upon the island, and that his 
untimely end is deeply regretted by the whole 
community. 

“< 29th.—At break of day a ship was reported 
close in with the shore; all who had turned 
out of their beds hastened to the edge of the 
precipice to ascertain the truth of the state- 
ment. Scarcely had they done so, when, — 
from the heraldic bearing of her colours, she 
was by the teacher pronounced to be a man- 
of-war. The whale-boat was immediately 
manned, and in the course of a few hours she 
returned to shore, bringing with them Cap- 
tain Wellesley, and others of the officers of 
H. M. ship Dedalus, from the Sandwich 
Islands, wi@ Tahiti, bound to Valparaiso. 
Captain Wellesley and his officers remained 
on shore all night, and returned on board the 
following morning, when a fresh party landed 
from the ship. Captain Wellesley and his 
officers were pleased to express their appro- 
bation of what they saw upon the island, 
and have, by the urbanity of their conduct 
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during the few hours they were with us, 
gained the good-will and esteem of all the 
inhabitants. — 

“ 30th.—Emily W. Christian born. 

“ dlst—At half-past seven this morning 
Captain Wellesley and his officers returned on 
board, and the Dedalus left this for Valpa- 
raiso, bearing the good wishes of the island. 

“ March (th.—David R. B. Young born. 

“ 14th.—David R. B. Young died, aged 
seven days. 

“ April Sth. — Fletcher Christian died, 
after a lingering illness of many months’ 
duration, aged forty years. As a member 
of the community, the conduct of Fletcher 
Christian was ever worthy of imitation; 
suffice it to say, that his many amiable and 
agreeable qualities will cause his memory long 
to be cherished by those he has left behind. 

“ June 13th.—John F. Young born.” 


The following returns of births, deaths, 
marriages, and some other particulars, from 
_ the year 1839 to the year 1852, inclusive, 
have been drawn partly from the authentic 
statements in the Register of the Island, 
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and partly from a report made by Captain 
Worth, of the Calypso, Sept. 27, 1848 :— 

‘“ 1837.—Births, 7; death, 1. 

‘“ 1838.—Births, 5; death, 1. 

‘“ 1839.—Births, 6, death, 1: 106 inhabi- 
tants; 53 males, 53 females: 52 scholars 
attend the public school. 

‘ 1840.—Births, 2; death, 0: 108 inhabi- 
tants; 53 males, 55 females: 51 scholars 
attend school, 58 the Sunday-school. 

“ 1841.—Births, 7; deaths, 3; marriages, 
Q: inhabitants, 111: males, 54; females, 57 ; 
50 scholars attend the Sunday-school. 

“1842.—Births, 3; deaths, 2: males, 53; 
females, 59; total, 112: 50 children attend 
Sunday-school. 

“ 1843.—Births, 6; deaths, 2; marriages, 
QO: males, 59; females, 60; total, 119: 20 
males and 21 females eligible to vote. 

‘* 1844.—-Births, 5; deaths, 0; marriages, 
2: males, 60; females, 61: 24 males, 28 © 
females eligible for voting at the Magistrate’s 
election: 44 children attend the school. 

“ 1845.—Buths, 7; deaths, 0; marriages, 
2: males, 65; females, 62; total, 127: 51 
children attend the school. 


= 
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. “ 1846.—Births, 7; death, 1; marriages, 
0: males, 69; females, 65; total, 134: 47 
children attend public school. 

“1847.—Births, 6; deaths, 0; marriages, 
QO: males, 72; females, 68; total, 140; 48 
children attend the school. | 

“ 1848.—Births, 7; death, 1; marriages, 
3: males, 74; females, 72; total, 146: 44 
children attend the school; 30 scholars, of 
14 years old and upwards, the Sunday-school. 

“1849.— Births, 10; death, 1; marriage, 1: 
males, 76; females, 79; total, 155: 47 children 
attend the school, 30 the Sunday-school. 

“ 1850.—Births, 4; deaths, 3; marriage, 
1: inhabitants, 156: males, 79; females, 76. 
Number of ships touching here, 47: Ameri- 
ean, 29; English, 17; Hanoverian, 1. 

“ 1851.—Births, 12; deaths, 2; marriages, 
3: inhabitants, 166; 81 females, and 85 
males. Number of ships touching here, 24: 
American, 18; English, 6. 

“ 1852.—The number of inhabitants is 
now 170: 88 males; 82 females.” 

The vessels mentioned in this work, which 
have touched at Piteairn’s Island, between 
1808 and 1853, inclusive, are as follow :— 
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VESSEL, 
Topaz : 
H.MLS. Briton 
H.M.S. Tagus . 
Sultan : : 
H.M.S. Blossom j 
Lovely : 
HNGS: Seringupatatn 
Lucy Anne. . . 
Bordeaux Packet . 
H.M.S. Comet . 
H.M.S. Challenger 
H.M.S. Actzeon 


H.M.S. Imogene . , 


TEMAS) By. 3 
H.MS. Sparrowhawk 
H.M.S. case 
Oyrustrre.. 

ELMS. Talbot . 
America... 

H.MS. Basilisk 
H.M.S. Spy . 


H.M.S. Calypso 


H.M.S. Pandora . 
H.M.S. Daphne 
Fanny ; 
Colonist 
INGletg.4)s. = 

H M.S. feck trices 
Joseph Meigs . 
Sharon . : 
Balzena . . A 
H.M.S. Deedalus 
H.M.S. Portland . 
Adeline Gibbs 


H.M.S. Virago . ,. 
TEAS: Didow a, 


CAPTAIN. 


Folger : 
Sir T. Staines . 
Pipon 
Reynolds 
Beechey 
Blythe . 
Waldegrave 
J. Curry 


Sandilands . 
Fremantle . : 
Lord E. Russell . 
H.W, Bruce... 
R. ElHott . 
Shepherd . 
Jenkin Jones . 
detall & 


Sir T. Thompson, Bt, 


H, Hunt : 
Wooldridge 


Worth 


T. Wood 
Fanshawe . 
Leathart 
Marshall . 
Parker 
Dillon 


ee 


a 


Wellesley 
Admiral Moresby 
Weeks , 


Prevost . 
Morshead 


1808 
1814 
1814 
1817 
1825 
1826 
1830 
1831 
1831 
1831 
1833 
1837 
1837 
1838 
1839 
1841 
1841 
1843 
1843 
1844 
1847 


1848 } 


1849 
1849 


"1849 


1850 
1850 
1851 
1851 
1851 
1852 
1852 
1852 
1852 


1853 { 


1853 


DATE, PAGE. 


109 
134 
134 
278 
145 
278 
151 
153 
279 
153 
159 
200 
200 
280 
280 
177 
278 
281 
281 
218 
202 
39 
214 
171 
160 
164 . 
188 
186 
214 
295 
295. 
297 
298 
229 
238 
114 
163. 
269 


Upwards of 330 vessels oe Coached at 
Pitcairn since 1808. 


CHAPTER XI. 


SERMON PREACHED BY MR. NOBBS ON PITCAIRN’S ISLAND— 
THE HARP OF PITCAIRN. 


THe reader will be glad of the opportu- 
nity of seeing some specimens of discourses 
preached in the distant island of Pitcairn to 
the descendants of the mutineers of the 
Bounty. It is pleasing to observe, from the 
faithful and affectionate tone of address 
adopted by the Preacher of Pitcairn towards 
the little flock assembled in the church of 
that place, that they have the blessed means 
of learning what is the faith and duty of a 
Christian. It will also be seen, that these 
extracts, as well as some poetical ones which 
follow, possess a certain degree of literary 
merit, independently of the peculiar interest 
of their source. 
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The following sermon was preached by 
Mr. Nobbs in the Church at Pitcairn :— 
Rev. xxii. 17.—The Spirit and the Bride say, Come ; 


And let him that heareth say, Come. And let him that 
is athirst come. And whosoever will, let him take the 


water of life freely. 

‘“ There is in the Holy Scriptures such an 
adaptation to the wants of man as a mortal, 
and a sinner, that independent of the com- 
mand to ‘search’ them, we ought to make 
the Bible ‘the man of our counsel.’ In all 
conditions of life, in prosperity or adversity, 
in sickness or health, in all places and at all 
times, the Bible, if referred to with a single 
eye and a prayerful disposition, will prove 
‘a lamp to our feet and a light to our paths.’ 

“Such considerations as these ought to 
stimulate us in our inquiries after happiness, 
even if it ended with this life; but if we 
believe that our time of sojourning here is 
merely probationary, and to be viewed only 
as an introduction into another and eternal 
state, yet that our everlasting happiness or 
misery depends entirely upon the use we 
make of the very short period allotted to us 
in the flesh, then are we not inexcusable if 
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we neglect those means which God, of his 
infinite mercy and goodness, has been pleased 
to put within our reach?—the only means 
' which, by the divine blessing, can make us 
wise unto salvation; for ‘faith,’ we are as- 
sured, ‘cometh by hearing, and hearing by 
the word of God.’ Open the Bible, and you 
can scarcely look upon a page that does not 
inform you of our wretched state by nature, 
and by actual transgression. It asserts that 
‘by one man’s transgression many were. 
made sinners;’ that ‘the heart of man is 
deceitful above all things, and desperately 
wicked ;’ and it declares in unequivocal lan- 
guage, ‘The soul that sinneth, it shall die.’ 
Dreadful as this view of the subject may 
appear,—and dreadful it really is to the im- 
penitent offender,—yet, blessed be God! 
wherever in his holy word He has pronounced 
a curse against sin, an offer of pardon to the 
sinner, if he will turn from his evil way, in- 
variably follows. So far from desiring the 
death of a sinner, God hath declared, ‘It is 
because he is God, and not man, therefore 
we are not consumed.’ And again, ‘O 
Israel, thou hast destroyed thyself; but in 
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me is thy help!’ But, though’ numberless 
exceedingly precious promises for the en- 
couragement of the ‘ weary and heavy-laden’ 
are to be found in the Old Testament, yet 
it is in the life and death of Jesus Christ 
that all the promises of his Father are fully 
developed ; for they are all ‘ Yea and Amen’ 
in Christ Jesus our Lord; ‘ For God so loved 
the world, that He gave his only-begotten 
Son, that whosoever believeth in Him should 
not perish, but have everlasting life.’ How 
encouraging then the thought that we have an 
Advocate with the Father—a compassionate 
High-Priest, who died for our sins, and rose 
again for our justification; who ever liveth to 
make intercession for us; and who now 
urgeth us by his word and by his Spirit to 
repent and be converted, that our sins may 
be blotted out! May we be made ‘ willing 
in the day of his power,’ even now, while we 
consider the importance of the words in the 
text, in which we have :— 

“1, An exhortation. ‘The Spirit and the 
Bride say, Come.’ 

“2. A command. ‘ Let him that heareth 
say, Come.’ 
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‘3, An encouragement. ‘ Let him that is 
athirst come.’ 

“A, A general invitation. ‘ Whosoever will, 
let him take the water of life freely.’ 

“1, An exhortation. ‘ The Spirit and the 
Bride say, Come.’ 

‘“¢ Our blessed Saviour said to his disciples, 
a short time before he suffered, ‘ It is ex- 
pedient for you that I go away; for if I 
go not away, the Comforter will not come 
unto you.’ And it is recorded in the Acts 
of the Apostles, that on the day of Pen- 
tecost, the Holy Ghost, the Comforter, de- 
scended upon the Apostles, and so endued 
them with power from on high, that, regard- 
less of personal safety, they hastened forth 
into the midst of Jerusalem, and there, 
surrounded by a mixed and innumerable 
multitude, declared the wonderful works of 
God. 

“ But the Holy Spirit did not descend 
upon the Apostles merely to invest them 
with miraculous power, by which they might 
prove that Jesus was the Messiah, and that 
they, in consequence of their attachment 
to Him, while He sojourned upon earth, 
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were thus singularly and favourably noticed. 
Far otherwise: for one especial purpose of 
the coming of the Holy Ghost was to ‘ con- 
vince the world of sin.’ And that this 
purpose was accomplished on the memorable 
day alluded to is certain; for the multi- 
tude, after hearing Peter’s declaration, ‘ were 
pricked in their heart, and said unto Peter, 
and to the rest of the apostles, Men and 
brethren, what shall we do?’ 

“ Oh what a glorious specimen of Divine 
mercy was here! what a proof that God is 
long-suffering, slow to anger, and willeth not 
the death of a sinner, but that all should tun 
unto Him, and live! Here, in the very place 
where Christ was crucified, among those who 
demanded his blood, did the Holy Spirit 
commence his operations, and say to each one 
of them, ‘Come.’ Brethren, we, by nature 
and practice, are exactly in the same state in 
which those Jews were. ‘In us, that is, in 
our flesh, dwelleth no good thing.’ But that 
same Holy Spirit who pricked the Jews in 
the heart is now striving with us, and con- 
vinces us, as it did them, of sin. It is allowed 
that the miraculous gifts of the Spirit have 
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ceased long since, but his ordinary operations 
in the heart of man are continued, and will 
continue till the great and notable day of the 
Lord come. But how do we treat them? 
Do we encourage them? Do we desire that 
they may be increased within us in fre- 
quency and power? Do we pray to be 
‘endued with the grace of the Holy Spirit, 
to amend our lives according to God’s holy 
word?’ Or when, in effect, He says to us, 
‘Come, now, and let us reason together,’ 
do we resist his gracious influences and say, 
“ Depart from us, we desire not the know- 
ledge of thy ways?’ If, alas! this is the 
case, and that which the holy martyr Stephen 
said of the Jews, ‘Ye stiffnecked and un- 
circumcised in heart and ears, ye do always 
resist the Holy Ghost,’ is applicable to us, 
then ‘there remaineth nothing but a certain 
fearful looking for of judgment and _ fiery 
indignation.’ For the Almighty, whom we 
have insulted, will say unto us, ‘ Because I 
have called, and ye refused; I have stretched 
out my hand, and no man regarded; but ve 
have set at nought all my counsel, and would 
none of my reproof: I also will laugh at your 
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calamity, [ will mock when your fear cometh; 
when your fear cometh as a desolation, and 
your destruction cometh as a whirlwind 
when distress and anguish cometh upon you.’ 
‘But there is another thing to be observed 
in this exhortation, viz. ‘the BRIDE says, 
Come.’ It is by this endearing appellation 
that Christ condescends to call the Church, 
that is, the congregation of the faithful in all 
ages up to the present time—wherever their — 
lot may be cast, whatever their situation in 
life. The constant theme of their conduct 
and conversation to those around is—‘ We 
are journeying unto the place of which the 
Lord said, I will give it you; come thou with 
us, and we will do thee good, for the Lord 
hath spoken good concerning Israel.’ 
‘When Peter exhorted the alarmed Jews 
to repent, the members of the visible Church 
were few in number, and oppressed with 
poverty ; but did they on this account consider 
themselves excused from declaring the whole 
counsel of God, and making known the great 
salvation which had been effected by the 
death of the Lord Jesus? Certainly not. 
And what was the result? Multitudes of 
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bigoted Jews alarmed, and at least three 
thousand souls added to the Church. Well 
might St. Paul exclaim, at a somewhat later 
~ period, ‘God hath chosen the foolish things 
of the world to confound the wise, and God 
hath chosen the weak things of the world to 
confound the things that are mighty.’ But 
time would fail me were I to attempt describ- 
ing a millionth part of what the Bride has 
been ever ready to do, for the honour of her 
Beloved. Let it suffice to say, every indi- 
vidual under this roof has been invited by 
her to come unto the Lord. 

‘The valuable presents, of a religious kind, 
which have, from time to time, been sent to 
the distant island in which my lot is cast, are 
just so many invitations from the Church of 
Christ, saying, ‘Come with us, and we will 
do thee good.’ The Bibles, Prayer-books, 
sermons, tracts, and a variety of other good 
beoks which have been liberally bestowed 
upon us, all join in expressing the desire of 
their donors, ‘Save yourselves from this un- 
toward generation.’ And, blessed be God! 
the invitation has been accepted. The bene- 
volent call has been responded to: ‘ Thy 
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people shall be my people, and thy God my 
God.’ My brethren, we live in a glorious 
time. Never before was there such a simul- 
taneous movement made against the power of 
darkness. Multitudes who, a few years since, 
had never heard of a Saviour, now have the 
glad tidings of salvation by Jesus Christ 
preached, every nation in their own language. 
And tens of thousands from distant lands and 
isles of the sea, are still stretching out their 
hands, and saying to the Church of Christ, 
‘Come over and help us.’ 

“Nor will they call in vain. Every year 
many holy men leave their country and 
friends, to endure persecution, famine, naked- 
ness, and encounter even death itself, to 
unstop the deaf ears, to open the blind eyes, 
to turn the heathen from the power of Satan 
unto God, that they may receive the forgive- 
ness of sins, and inheritance among them 
which are sanctified by faith in Jesus Christ. 

“2. A command. ‘ Let him that heareth 
say, Come.’ 

“Our blessed Saviour knew that the 
Church collectively, as a body, would al- 
ways be anxious for the salvation of sinners, 
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inasmuch as thereby the glory of her Lord 
would be eminently exalted. But He also 
_ foresaw that individual members of that 
~ Church would be prone to lukewarmness in 
_his cause, and bury their talent in the earth, 
To prevent this, He says in the text, ‘ Let 
him that heareth say, Come.’ As if He had 
said, ‘ Ye profess to be my disciples—to have 
received the remission of your sins through 
faith in my blood, which was shed for many. 
Do not, then, desire to keep so great a salva- 
tion for yourselves only, or for a few of your 
nearest and dearest relations. It was not my 
design, when I left the bosom of my Father 
and came down upon earth, to die for the sins 
_ of any particular kindred, or tongue, or nation 
of mankind: my blood was shed for all the 
sons of Adam, that as there is none other 
- name under heaven given among men whereby 
they must be saved, and as my Father de- 
sireth not the death of a sinner, but that all 
should turn unto him and live—so whosoever 
cometh to him by me shall not perish, but 
have everlasting life. Publish, then, abroad 
this great salvation. Declare unto sinners 
what I have done for your souls; tell them 
x 
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that although they have destroyed themselves, 
yet in me there.is help; that ye have found 
joy and peace in believing, and a good hope, 
through grace, to enable you to go on your 
way rejoicing.’ 

“ This, my friends, appears to be the 
purport of that part of the text now under 
consideration; and, if correct, does it not 
loudly say to every sincere professor—‘ Up 
and be doing, that the Lord may be with 
thee?’ Barren fig-trees will not be permitted 
to stand in Christ’s vineyard. We should be 
instant, in season and out of season, exhorting 
with all long-suffering, never weary of our 
work of faith and labour of love; but should 
strive by word and deed to convince sinners 
of their danger, that they may turn from their 
evil ways. ‘Thus doing, we shall comply: 
with the commands of our Master, procure for 
ourselves an increase of happiness, and illus- 
trate the promise of the Apostle, that ‘ he | 
which converteth a sinner from the evil of his 
ways, shall save a soul from death, and hide 
a multitude of sins.’ 

“3. Encouragement. ‘Let him that is 
athirst come.’ 
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‘« It is one of the glorious attributes of the 
Gospel, that a sincere reception of it renders 
null and void all the denunciations of the 
Law. For whosoever has fled to it as ‘ the 
shadow of a great rock in a dry and weary 
land,’—whosoever is subjected to its salutary 
influences, is ‘no longer under the law, but 
under grace.” The awakened sinner may 
write bitter things against himself, but to 
such an one it may be said, ‘ Be of good 
cheer, He calleth thee.’ Jesus was fully 
aware of the obstacles that would arise in the 
way of a penitent sinner. He knew also that, 
as no one would flee from the wrath to come 
without his suggesting the necessity, so no 
one could escape but by his special assistance. 
He has, therefore, cheered the road from death 
unto life with encouragements and consola- 
tions. Let us, then, for the benefit of the 
thirsty soul, recite two or three of them. 
They are the words of the blessed Jesus him- 
self—‘ There is joy im. the presence of the 
angels of God over one sinner that repenteth,’ 
‘Come unto me, all ye that labour and are 
heavy laden, and I will give you rest.’ * I 
am the bread of life: he that cometh to me 
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shall never hunger, and he that believeth on 
me shall never thirst.’ ‘Him that cometh 
unto me I will in nowise cast out.’ ‘ What- 
soever ye shall ask in my name, that will I 
do, that my Father may be glorified in me. 
If ye shall ask anything in my name, I will 
do it.’ Are not these rills exceedingly de- 
licious to the parched, fainting soul? Ye 
that hunger and thirst after righteousness, 
declare, is it not such consolation as this that 
ye have need of? Yes, you may reply, if I 
were included, such inviting language would 
cheer my heart: my sincere desire is, to be 
admitted into Christ’s fold: but [am so laden 
with sin, my corruptions are so many, I am 
so vile in my own eyes, and consequently 
must be so much more vile in His sight who 
is of purer eyes than to behold iniquity, that 
my heart faileth, and I know not wherewith 
to come before the Most High. 

“ Q thou of little faith, wherefore dost thou 
doubt? Is not obedience better than sacrifice? 
What is it that Christ requires of thee, but 
that thou shouldst close with his unqualified 
offer of free salvation? If thou comest to 
Him polluted, He will cleanse thee; if thou art 
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naked, He will clothe thee; if thou art 
wretched, He will cheer thee. He will give 
, thee joy for sorrow, riches for poverty, health 
for sickness. To sum up the whole, come 
to Christ without delay. While the Spirit 
worketh within you, speak to Him in earnest, 
persevering prayer, and He will hear your 
supplications: you may remain in heaviness 
for a time; but be not weary in well-doing, 
and the certain result will be that He will 
speak comfort to thy soul. He will enlighten 
thy mind, and bid thee ‘ go in peace, thy sins — 
are forgiven.’ 

“A, A general invitation. ‘ Whosoever 
will, let him take the water of life freely.’ 

“Glory be to God! salvation by Jesus 
Christ is so fully made known, and so frankly 
offered in the Gospel, that whosoever will, 
may take the water of life freely. Nor is the 
invitation confined to Gospel time. Long 
before Christ appeared in the flesh, the pro- 
clamation was extant. Hear the prophet 
Isaiah, under the influence of the Holy Spirit, 
crying aloud—‘ Ho, every one that thirsteth, 
come ye to the waters, and he that hath no 
money; come ye, buy and eat; yea, come, 
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buy wine and milk without money and with- 
out price.” Again—‘ Seek ye the Lord while 
he may be found, call upon him while he 
is near; let the wicked forsake his way, and 
the unrighteous man his thoughts: and let 
him return unto the Lord, and he will have 
mercy upon him; and to our God, for he 
will abundantly pardon,’ Hear also what 
God saith by the mouth of the prophet Hze- 
kiel—‘ Have I any pleasure at all in the 
death of the wicked, and not that he should 
return from his ways, and live? As I live, 
saith the Lord, I have no pleasure in the 
death of the wicked, but that the wicked turn 
from his ways and live: turn ye, turn ye 
from your evil ways; for why will ye die?’ 
Here are no exceptions made; God willeth 
not the death of a sinner. He says to 
no one, ‘hou art condemned from eternity; 
but contrariwise, ‘Turn ye, turn ye; why 
will ye die?’ 

“John the Baptist testified of Christ that 
He was ‘the Lamb of God which taketh away 
the sins of the world.’ And the Lord him- 
self said to his disciples—‘If I be lifted up, 


T will draw all men unto me.’ 
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“My object in reciting these passages of 
‘Scripture is, to illustrate the great Scripture 
truth, that God will accept the returning 
penitent; and that, while the day of salvation 
lasts, we are encouraged to come unto Him 
that ‘willeth not the death of a sinner, but 
that all should turn to Him and live.’ 

“But let not this forbearance and long- 
suffering of God be perverted to our own ruin. 
‘ Now is the accepted time, now is the day of 


ches 


salvation. 


This sermon was not only preached in 
Pitcairn’s Island, but also in London. On 
Sunday morning, Nov. 28th, 1852, the pastor 
of Pitcairn delivered the same discourse in 
the parish church of St. Dunstan in the Kast, 
City, and added the following passages :— 


“And now, my brethren, will you bear 
with me for a few moments, whilst I refer to 
circumstances which have come in a great 
measure under my own immediate notice, in 
the community over which I: have for nearly 
twenty-five years been the unworthy pastor? 

“Many years ago, an officer and some 
seamen belonging to the British navy, after 
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committing an unjustifiable act—that of 
mutiny—fled for safety to Pitcairn, an igo- 
lated rock in the South Pacific Ocean, taking 
with them some Otaheitan men and women. 
Within ten years, all the men, with the ex- 
ception of two, came to an untimely end; 
one of these two died of consumption; and 
the last of this party of mutineers was left on 
the island with five or six heathen women, 
and twenty fatherless children. After some 
time, this man, John Adams by name, be- 
came seriously impressed with the respon- 
sibility of the situation in which he was 
placed. Here were a number of young per- 
sons, between the ages of five and fifteen 
years, growing up in ignorance of the God 
who made them. And they would, humanly 
speaking, in a few years have become con- 
firmed idolaters, from the example of their 
heathen mothers. ) 

“These considerations weighed heavily on 
Adams’s mind; and it was then that he had 
two alarming dreams, which so affected him, 
that he could scarcely eat or sleep for some 
time; when he bethought himself of the 
Bible, brought on shore from the Bounty, 
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which had been much used by Christian, 
and also by Young in his last illness. After 
some search he found it, and commenced 
- reading it, imperfectly at first, for he had 
- never been to school, but had taught himself 
what he did know from scraps of paper picked 
up by him, when a boy, in the streets of 
London. Being, however, a man of excellent 
natural abilities, he was soon enabled to read 
with facility, both the Bible, and the Book of 
Common Prayer; a single Prayer-book also 
having happily been recovered from the 
Bounty. He commenced praying in secret 
three times a day; nor did he pray in vain; 
his mind became enlightened, he saw his 
guilt and danger; and he was almost tempted 
to despair of pardon. Still, as he persevered 
in reading the Bible, he gradually became 
~ acquainted with the Gospel method of salva- 
tion; and, by the guidance of the Holy 
Spirit, was enabled to come to Him who is 
mighty to save. In short, my brethren, he 
was brought to Jesus. 

“Now, mark the result. From this time 
he commenced instructing the children of the 
mutineers, first by reading to them portions 
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of the Scriptures, and subsequently teaching 
them to read for themselves; and so anxious 
were the young people to learn, that on one 
occasion two of the lads who were employed 
by Adams to make a mattock of iron from 
the wreck of the Bounty, instead of accept- 
ing the promised compensation, (a quantity 
of gunpowder,) told Adams, they would 
rather he should give them some extra 
lessons from God’s Book, a name by which 
they used to designate the Bible. And now 
peace and contentment pervaded this rock of 
the West. The young men and women en- 
tered into the social relations of husband and 
wife; and they, in turn, depending on that 
most precious promise of their all-sufficient 
Saviour, ‘Where two or three are gathered 
together in my name, there am I in the 
midst of them,’ instructed their children with 
that knowledge which is better than riches. 
They brought them to Jesus. 

“The population of this settlement now 
amounts to 170 persons, who are living with- 
out any dissensions, and with but one form 
of Church government—that of the Church 
of England. The Holy Bible, and the 
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Church Prayer-book, are their chief rules of 
guidance ; their motto, ‘One Faith, one Lord, 
one Baptism.’ And when I, their pastor, took 


a sorrowful leave of them, about three months 
since, they were strong in faith, giving glory 


toGod. That they, and all who hear me this 
day, may be included in that most precious 
invitation, ‘Come, ye blessed of my Father, 
inherit the kingdom prepared for you from 
the foundation of the world,’ may God of 
His infinite mercy grant, for Jesus Christ’s 
sake. Amen.”’ 


The same sermon was,preached by Mr. 
Nobbs in St. Mary’s Chapel, Park Street, 


Grosvenor Square, on Sunday morning, De- 


cember 12th, 1852, and was printed at the 


request of several members of the congre- 


| gation. 


On the occasion of a wedding sermon, 
preached by Mr. Nobbs in Pitcairn Church, 
four young persons having, on the same 
morning, entered into the holy estate of 
matrimony, he took his text from Eph, v, 22,. 
&e.:—“ Wives, submit yourselves unto your 
own husbands, as unto the Lord. For the 
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husband is the head of the wife, even as 
Christ is the head of the Church: and he 
is the saviour of the body. Therefore as 
the Church is subject unto Christ, so let 
the wives be to their own husbands in every- 
thing. Husbands, love your wives, even as 
Christ also loved the Church, and gave 
himself for it.” 

After speaking of the holy influence of 
the Christian religion, in restoring women — 
to their proper place in society, he described 
the ignominy with which females are treated, 
not only among the natives of the islands of 
the Southern Pacific, but among the Hindoos, 
and Mohammedans, and the inhabitants of 
other countries, especially in the East, in 
which a false religion, and absurd super- 
stitions prevail. To this evil principle he 
attributed the custom, so long prevalent in 
India, of sacrificing widows at the funerals 
of their husbands, and wickedly destroying 
numbers of female infants. 

“Tam sure, my female friends, your hearts 
are ready to sink within you at the recital 
of such horrible atrocities; but it is the 
truth. Nay, I need only refer you to the 
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account of the land from whence your mothers 
and grandmothers came. You have heard 
them declare how the women were degraded 
in their country, being looked upon as in- 
terior creatures, and how often female infants 
were put to death. So true is it, that the 
dark places of the earth are full of cruelty. 
But where the Christian religion obtains, 
there woman rises to her proper station— 
the friend of man. Nor are her expectations 
of happiness confined to this life. She is 
informed in the Scriptures, that she has an 
immortal soul, which Christ died to redeem, 
and that after death she will be eternally 
happy or miserable, as she employs the 
talent here committed to her care. She will 
understand, also, that, as the Church of 
which she is a member is required to be 
obedient to the commands of Christ, its 
Head, so must she also be obedient unto her 
husband, and for the same reason. Christ is 
the head of the Church, and the man is the 
head of the woman. 

‘“ How thankful ought every woman pre- 
sent to be when she reflects on the wonderful 
goodness of God in preserving the life of the 
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late Mr. John Adamg, until a knowledge of 
the Christian religion was extant among you. 
Had he been cut off when ye were in your — 
childhood, in all probability, your husbands 
would be bowing to a stock or a stone, and 
ye, instead of uniting in the worship of the 
true God, would not indeed have been per= 
mitted to enter the temple of idols, but would 
have remained all your lives the slaves of 
sensuality and caprice; despised by your 
tyrannical masters, scorned by your own 
children, deserted in your sickness, and with- 
out hope, and without God in the world. 

“Bless God, then, for Jesus Christ, my 
female friends. Serve Him with sincerity 
of heart, and remember it is He that com- 
mands you to submit yourselves unto your 
own husbands as unto himself. 

“Men and brethren,—To you I next ad- 
dress my discourse. On you chiefly depends 
the happiness of your families. Remember, 
when you entered the married state, you pro- 
mised to love and honour your wives. See, 
then, that you are true to your engagements, 
Let Christ’s love to His Church be an en- 
sample for you to copy. To each I would 
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say, Love your wife with a pure heart, fer- 
vently. Never speak disrespectfully of her 
to other people. Never call her ill names; 
neither be fond of showing that you are 
master before other people. This makes a 
woman feel her inferiority, and lowers her 
in the opinion of many. Avoid all occasion 
of controversy in public. If you differ in 
opinion, argue the matter over by yourselves, 
and you will come to a rational conclusion 
sooner than in company. See that your 
children pay a proper respect to their mother. 
Set them a good example yourself, and they 
will be easily taught to follow it. Children 
are imitative beings; and if they observe 
one parent indulge in sarcasms, or improper 
expressions, at the expense of the other, they 
will be sure to do so too. Many children 
have been taught to despise their mother 
from improper appellations bestowed upon 
her by their other parent. If your wife 
wishes to send the children to any place, 
never countermand her orders without good 
reason; and then tell her why you do so. 
Whenever your wife sees fit to chastise any 
of the children, do not interfere in their 
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behalf. By so doing you teach them to set 
her authority at nought. But time would 
fail me, were I to attempt giving directions 
in every particular relative to the proper 
conduct of married persons towards each 
other, and towards their children. The 
Word of God abounds with instructions as 
to our mutual duties; I shall therefore con- 
clude with this piece of advice. 

““« Husbands, love your wives, and be not 
bitter against them ;’ ‘live with them ac- 
cording to knowledge, for no man ever yet 
hated his own flesh; but nourisheth and 
cherisheth it, even as the Lord the Church.’ 
‘Rejoice with the wife of thy youth, and be 
thou always satisfied with her love; for she 
is thy companion, and the wife of thy cove- 


nant.’ ‘Go not after a stranger; and let 
none deal treacherously against the wife of 
his youth.’ 


“* Wives, be in subjection to your own 
husbands; that, if any obey not the word, 
they also may without the word be won by 
the conversation of the wives; while they 
behold your chaste conversation coupled with 
fear.’ ‘For after this manner in the old 
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time the holy women, who trusted in God, 
were in subjection to their own husbands: 
even as Sarah obeyed Abraham, calling him 

lord ; whose daughters ye se as long as ye 
do fvalll 

“And for your comfort and commenda- 
tion, and to induce in you a deportment in 
conformity with the will of God, remember 
it is expressly said, ‘A prudent wife is from 
the Lord. The heart of her husband doth 
safely trust in her; she will do him good and 
not evil all the days of her life. She openeth 
her mouth with wisdom; and in her tongue 
is the law of kindness. She looketh well to 
the ways of her household, and eateth not 
the bread of idleness. Her children arise 
up, and call her blessed; her husband also, 
and he praiseth her.’ 

“Husbands and wives, excite each other 
in the path of duty. Form the holy resolu- 
tion, that you and your house will serve the 
Lord; and having made this resolution, per- 
severe in it tilldeath. Be diligent in reading 
the Word of God, and causing it to be read 
in your families. ‘Search the Scriptures, for 
in them ye think ye have eternal life,’ is a 

Y 
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precept of our blessed Lord; and parents are 
"in a peculiar manner bound to instruct their 
children in the knowledge of the Word of 
God. Family prayer is a duty as absolutely 
necessary as reading the Word of God; for 
prayer is an excellent means to render read- 
ing effectual. We read that our blessed 
Lord, when He dwelt on earth, promised 
a peculiar blessing to joint supplications: 


‘Wheresoever two or three are gathered — 


together in my name, there I am in the 
midst of them.’ Add to this, that we are 
commanded by the Apostle to ‘pray always 
with all manner of supplication,’ which, 
doubtless, includes family prayer. 
‘Remember, the time will come, and that, 
perhaps, very shortly, when we must all 
appear before the judgment-seat of Christ, 
where we must give a solemn and _ strict 
account how we have had our conversation 
in our respective families in this world. How 


will you endure to see your children, who ~ 


ought to be your joy and crown of rejoicing in 


the day of our Lord Jesus, coming out as so _ 


many swift witnesses against you! O consider — 


this, all ye that forget to serve the Lord with 
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your respective households, lest He pluck you 

away, and there be none to deliver you! 
|) #Do, I beseech you, seriously reflect on 
what ie been said this morning. It is the 
last day of the year; and who may be per- 
mitted to see the close of the approaching 
year, God only knows. Do but seriously 
and frequently reflect on, and act as persons 
that believe, such important truths, and you ~ 
will not neglect either your own spiritual 
welfare, or your family’s. And though, after 
all your pious endeavours, some may con- 
tinue unreformed, yet you will have this 
comfortable reflection, that you did what 
you could to make your families religious, 
and therefore may rest assured of sitting 
down with Abraham, Isaac, Cornelius, Han- 
nah, Lydia, Mary, and Dorcas, and all the 
godly families, who, in their several genera- 
tions, shone forth as so many lights in their 
_ respective households upon earth. Now the 
Lord Jesus Christ, who is God over all, 
blessed for ever, assist and watch over you, 
and keep you from all eyil and sin here, and 
present you before his Father faultless at 
the great day of account. 
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“To God the Father, the Lord Jesus 


Christ, and the blessed Spirit, three Persons, 


and one eternal God, be ascribed all honour, — 


power, glory, might, majesty, and dominion, 
now, henceforth, and for ever. Amen.” 


As asuitable conclusion of this work, a few 


little poems, from the Pastor’s pen, are in- — 


serted by his permission, not at his request. 
These, being considered as simple strains of 


the Harp of Pitcairn, will not be subjected 


to severe criticism. On the contrary, the 
piety, loyalty, and evident desire for the 


. 


happiness of others, which are manifested in _ 


the following lines, will commend them to 


the candid Christian reader. They may even 
tend, as an addition to what has appeared 
respecting their author in the foregoing pages, 
to excite a feeling of thankfulness that, in 
the course of God’s providence, such a man 
should have been called to such a post, at 
the very time that a teacher and friend was 
most urgently needed by the islanders. 
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EVENING HYMN. 
ty 
Fatuer, let our supplications 
Find acceptance in thy sight; 
Free from Satan’s foul temptations, 
From the perils of the night, 
Oh, preserve us, 
Till return of morning light. 


2. 


Jesus, friend of dying sinners, 
Ere we close our eyes in sleep, 
Let the hope that dwells within us 
Prove thou dost thy people keep: 
Gracious Shepherd ! 
From the wolf defend thy sheep. 


3. 


Holy Ghost, be ever near us, 
Make our hearts thy blest abode ; 
Strengthen, purify, and cheer us, 
Raise our waking thoughts to God ; 
With sweet visions 
Gild the hours on sleep bestow’d. 
A. 
Father, Son, and Holy Spirit, 
Us into thy keeping take ; 
Not for our deserts or merit, 
Solely for thy mercy’s sake, 
Oh protect us, 
When we sleep, and when we wake. 
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HYMN. 


ik 


I witt not encumber my verse 

With metaphor, figure, or trope ; 
Nor will I the praises rehearse 

Of aught in Creation’s wide scope ; 
My Bible shall furnish the theme, 

My subject will angels applaud, 
My soul shall rejoice in his name, 

My Brother, my Saviour, my God. 


2. 


My Brother! How grateful that sound 
When sorrow preys deep on the heart ; 
When malice and discord abound, 
What balm can a brother impart! 
A tender, unchangeable friend, 
On whose bosom ’tis sweet to recline, 
Ever prompt to assist or defend ;— 
Such a Friend, such a Brother is mine. 


3. 


My Saviour! Thrice glorious name! 
But who of the children of men 
The wondrous appointment may claim ? 
Or who can the title sustain ? 
Immanuel, Jesus, alone 
Doth fulness and fitness combine, 
He only for sin can atone, 
And He is my Saviour, e’en mine. 
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| 4. 
My God! What a myst’ry is this; 
Jehovah appears as a man! 
Truth, wisdom, grace, mercy, and peace, 
Devised the inscrutable plan ; 
He came to redeem us from hell, 
He died to effect his design, 


He reigns where the glorified dwell, 
And he is my God, even mine. 


5. 


Then what upon earth need I fear ? 
My Brother partakes my distress, 
My Saviour attends to my prayer, 
My God deigns to pardon and bless. 
Through life as I journey along, 
Sustain’d by thy staff and thy rod, 
Thy love shall give life to my song, 
My Brother, my Saviour, my God. 


Pitcairn’s Island, South Pacific Ocean, 


Lat. 25° 4’, Long. 130° 8’. 


THE ANGELS’ LAMENT. 


CoNTRASTED witH Luxe xv. 10. 
Ai 
ENSLAVED by sin, in league with hell, 
Prompt to obey, should Satan call, 
Thine own deceivings please thee well ;— 
Opprest, yet held in willing thrall : 
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The gall of bitterness is thine, 
Still dost thou not thy state discern, 
Though more degraded than the swine, 
Thou wilt not to thy home return. 


2. 


The Crown is fallen from thy head, 

The gold of Ophir, oh how dim ! 
Burning appears in beauty’s stead, 

And all thy garb in wretched trim. 
Alas, alas! how art thou changed, 

Yet angels thy declensions mourn ; 
Though from thy Saviour-God estranged, 

He still invites thee to return. 


3 


What is thy hope? What canst thou find 
To equal thy Redeemer’s love? 
Riches are fleeting as the wind, 
And pride and lust will adders prove. 
Oh stay, oh stay thy mad career, 
Ere to destruction thou art borne; 
Infatuated sinner, hear; 
Deluded wanderer, return. 


4, 


Recall to mind those precious hours 
When in the truth thy footsteps trod ; 

When heart and mind and all thy powers 
Were dedicated to thy God. 
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Sweet, sweet it was to hear thee then, 
In grateful strains to heaven upborne ; 
And shall they not ascend again ?— 
O prodigal, return, return ! 


5. 


Upon presumption’s tottering mast, 
Held by a thread in reckless sleep, 
Thou fear’st not, though th’ approaching blast 
May whirl thee headlong to the deep. 
Awake, awake, nor longer dare 
The vengeance thou affect’st to scorn, 
Lest thy enraged Creator swear, 
‘Thou never, never shalt return.’ 


6. 


Canst thou ’midst endless burnings dwell ?. 
Or with eternal fire abide ? 
That thou wouldst madly doom to hell 
Thy soul for which Immanuel died. 
Arise, arise, repent, believe, 
The Spirit’s call no longer spurn, 
Thy Saviour will the welcome give, 
And angels joy at thy return. 


This Hymn was composed at the request 
of several of our little community, who 
wished to have one of their own, which they 
might sing to the pathetic air of ‘ Bonny 
Doon.’ GaN 


—_————_— —_—_ 
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I BELIEVE, I BELIEVE. 


“How are you to-day, Polly?” said I to 
the wife of George Adams, who had long 
been grievously afflicted with a cancer in 
her breast, and was rapidly approaching the 
erave. , 

“TI shall soon be at home, sir,” she said. 

‘On whom is your hope placed at this 
time?” I asked. 

“On the blessed Saviour who died for me, 
and has redeemed me.” 

And then she went on to declare her faith 
and hope, of which the accompanying verses 
are the substance. 


You ask how I feel in the prospect of death, 
And whether the grave has no terrors for me? 
Tf bright are my hopes, and unshaken my faith, 
And to whom for relief in my sufferings I flee ? 
The questions are weighty, and I am so weak, 
Yet will I endeavour an answer to give ; 
And this is the substance of what I would speak,— 
I believe, I believe. | 


On the brink of the grave it has pleased my Lord 
To keep me long waiting the word to depart ; 
And though for dismission I oft have implored, - 

Yet He has forgiven the thought of my heart : 
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Though often impatient and prone to complain, 
Much love in this chastening I plainly perceive, 
Our Father afflicts not his children in vain ; 
I believe, I believe. 


This body so wasted by lingering disease, 
~ That scarce to the worms it can furnish a meal, 
Insatiate death as a trophy may seize, 

And in me the sad fruits of transgression reveal : 
But must I for ever continue his prey ? 

No,—Jesus my dust from his grasp shall retrieve ; 
The call to arise I shall gladly obey ; 

I believe, I believe. 


I know, on this earth my Redeemer shall stand, 
And these eyes, though now dim, shall his glories 
behold ; 
My powers so reduced, shall with knowledge expand, 
And this heart throb with rapture, which now beats 
so cold :— 
His voice I shall hear, and in accents divine, 
Shall I, then made worthy, a welcome receive ; 
In his presence to dwell ’twill for ever be mine ; 
I believe, I believe. 


This then is my hope ; and I am not deceived, 
On the word of my God I can fully depend ; 
I know by the Spirit, on whom I’ve believed ; 
That He will support and console to the end ;— 
Immanuel’s death hath Jehovah appeased ; 
That death on the cross did my ransom achieve ; 
That death is my passport when I am released : 
_ I believe, I believe; yes, I firmly believe. 
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Potty, wife of Grorcze ADAMS, departed 
this life December 17th, 1843, aged 48 
years. 

I have merely versified part of the fore- 
going conversation. It is in sum and sub- 
stance a reply to an inquiry made by me 
concerning her state of mind in the prospect 
of death, which was then rapidly approach- 
ing. Assuredly, her end was peace. 


GEORGE H. Nosss, 
Pastor and Schoolmaster. 


eS 


SONG OF THE PITCAIRN ISLANDERS, 


. ‘ ON THE ANNIVERSARY OF THE BIRTHDAY OF QUEEN 


VICTORIA. 


if 


THE Queen! the Queen! our gracious Queen! 
Come, raise on high your voices, 
And let it by your smiles be seen, 
That every heart rejoices. 
Her natal day we'll celebrate 
With ardour and devotion, 
And Britain’s:festal emulate 
In the Pacific Ocean. 


¥ 
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2. 


Now let old England’s flag be spread, 
That flag long-famed in story ; 

And as it waves above our head, 
We'll think upon its glory. 

Then fire the gun, the Bounty’s gun, 
And set the bell a-ringing, 

And then, with hearts and voices one, 
We'll all unite in singing : 


3. 


The Queen! the Queen! God bless the Queen ! 
And all her royal kindred ; 

Prolong’d and happy be her reign, 
By faction never hindered. 

May high and low, the rich and poor, 
The happy or distressed, 

O’er her wide realm, from shore to shore, 
Arise and call her blessed. 


i. 


4. 


a) 


Our friends, and oh! they love us well, 
Unnumber’d favours say so ; 

Our hearts are with them where they dwell, 
And first in Valparaiso ; 

New Zealand, Sydney, Hobart Town, 
And those upon their journey, 

With many more already down: 
In golden Californy. 


B42 


% 


* 
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5. 


We’ve pass’d o’er some whom we respect, 


Of varied name and nation, 
But not from coldness or neglect, 
Or want of inclination. 
God bless them all, wherever seen, 
On ocean or on dry land. 
Now give three cheers for Britain’s Queen, 
And three for Piteairn’s Island, 
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